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Wow p it be too much to say of the subject of this article, 
that she is the most extraordinary woman alive — perhaps that 
ever lived? In some particulars, and those of a lofty, grave 
and distinguishing character, there is not such another mind in 
the history of Literature. Not that Joanna Baillie is superior 
in everything to all others of her bright imperial sisterhood, —of 
them that bear sway, not over the senses, but over the under- 
standings of men, uttering their loud clear voices at long inter- 
vals in the solitude of ages, like strange musical instruments, 
abandoned in the flight of the multitude over the mountain-tops 
and through the wildernesses of life, to be heard only by the few 
and the far-seeking, the solitary and the upward-striving, but 
always louder and louder, as they draw nearer and more near 
to the high and mysterious places of our earth — while the great 
world sweeps by unheeding and unhearing forever and ever. 
Not that in everything she is altogether superior to many of those 
who have dared to think for themselves, though born to ever- 
lasting vassalage, but that in some things, in certain largely de- 
veloped and well-pronounced peculiarities, Joanna Baillie is not 
only unlike every other woman that lives, (in the commonwealth 
of Literature, we mean, of course) but immeasurably superior to 
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6 Joanna Baillie. 


the very men of our age, we might say of past ages. It is not 
enough to call her, as some do, the female Shakspeare. There 
is little or no resemblance between the two, and the comparison 
would do no honor to her, if to either. Unlike him, in the 
splendor and variety, she is still more unlike him in the way- 
wardness, the extravagance, the disorderly beauty, and the fierce 
strength of genius. But, in mind, she is his match, and more 
than his match. His equal in the conception of character, 
within the boundaries of her own narrow and peculiar empire, 
she is absolutely superior in the management of her story, in 
the gradual, sure and overwhelming development of the — 
assion she has in view — nay, more, superior even to William 
hakspeare in the profound, abiding, unfluctuating sympathy she 
commands. Her tragedies are not poems; Shakspeare’s are. 
Her personages are men, overmastered by one steady, imperious, 
unyielding and continually-growing desire, up to the very last 
moment of the catastrophe ; in a word, men, such as we see, or 
might see anywhere, and almost at any time, toiling and 
struggling for years together, and with the strength of giants 
too, in the grasp of some great master-passion, as it hurries 
them onward, forever and ever, and witha perpetually-augment- 
ing swiftness, toward the tremendous consummation of what 
they are delighted to call their destiny. But the men of Shaks- 
peare are of another age — almost of another world. They are 
the creatures of canvass, not of marble ; of poetry, not of his- 
tory. They are painted, not sculptured. And they are to be 
found, not on earth, and among the living and breathing exist- 
ences that people the earth, but wandering about the illuminat- 
ed depths of the ocean, or the sky; majestic creatures, that walk 
the ‘ untrampled floor ’ of both, as having dominion there — 


‘ Princely visions rare,’ 
hat go, —‘ Stepping through the air.’ 


His dramatic personages are precisely those which none but a 
poet would be able to concelve—embodied passions—with all 
the energy and distinctness of life, though not alive ; as often 
below, as above humanity ; and always exaggerated with the 
generous audacity of one who knows that for him there is no 
such thing as wastefulness, or weakness, or extravagance. 
They are such as Prospero would gather about him, at mid- 
night, standing by the sea-shore, and stretching forth his arms to 
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the sky, till the voice of the far-off, slow, steady ground-swell of 
the coming Ocean, withall her mustering prodigies, had an- 
swered his call in thunder and in earthquake. They are such as 
that other Shakspeare of the Greeks, that glorious savage, 
Eschylus, loved to hold counsel with in the dead of night, when 
his very countenance grew terrible, and men were afraid to look 
thereon, as the gigantic shadows of a disturbed imagination 
swept by him—people after people—the Eumenedes of the 
Universe. 

Joanna Baillie’s mind is Doric — Shakspeare’s, Gothic: hers, 
simple, unostentatious and severe ; his, august and glorious, and 
changeable, and through all its changes, wonderful. Both have 
chosen for themselves burial-places and hallowed them, and 
built up for themselves tombs — monuments and altars for the 
rest of mankind ; but while her’s upheaves itself steadily and 
quietly to its predetermined altitude, there to remain for ages 
with all its harmonious proportions clearly defined, like anoth- 
er Temple of Minerva cut sharply on the bright blue of a Gre- 
cian sky ; that of Shakspeare is all abroad in its preternatural 
undetermined magnificence, and all alive too, and growing! over- 
shadowed here with encumbering beauty, and half-hidden there 
with savage luxuriance —heaps of brilliant wild-flowers and 
clambering vines, through which the gnarled oaken branches are 
but just visible, — its vast proportions to be guessed at, only as 
we would guess at the magnitude of another Stone-Henge seen 
by glimpses through a wilderness of aged trees, and by the light 
of a troubled sky —a temple worthy alike of the Druids and of 
Shakspeare. 

Her tragedies — not her comedies —her tragedies are of 
a piece with the earlier, simpler, and more august creations of 
the Greeks — not, however, of Eschylus, for he dealt with the 
buried sovereignties of three different worlds ; but rather of 
Sophocles, though her straight-forwardness, her self-denial, 
wd the determined energy of her step toward the inevitable 
catastrophe, not only distinguishes her from, but in this partic- 
ular sets her above Sophocles. If you doubt this, read her 
de Monfort —but read it by yourself and aloud, or to those who 
are capable of sitting still for half an hour, even to hear a great 
tragedy, and if your reading and your audience are at all worthy 
of the play, you will be of the same opinion. 

Men have agreed to call minds of this order, masculine; 
and women are fools enough to take it for a compliment—yes, 
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for a compliment! even while they themselves are in the habit 
of stigmatizing the frivolous and empty among men as effemi- 
nate—woman-like! Why do they permit such things? Every 
garrulous, good-for-nothing old man is by common consent an 
old woman ; and the women agree to it! It is a maxim with 
well-bred men, never to contradict a woman — and the women 
agree to that also, as if it were desirable to be treated like 
spoiled children, or unreasoning ideots. A masculine under- 
standing, forsooth! As if it were more creditable for a woman 
to have a masculine understanding, than a masculine step, or 
voice, or beard ; as if the highest possible excellence of wo- 
man would be her identity with man ; as if there were but one 
standard of perfection for the measure of both, and that stand- 
ard, in the very nature of things, unattainable by woman ; as 
if, to say all in a word, the Father of mankind was not also the 
Father of womankind, or, that he had no good reason for estab- 
lishing a difference between them. But the mind of Joanna 
Baillie is not masculine — it is something better, holier and 
more steadfast — it is feminine.* It is full of that endearing 
and patient faith, so peculiar to womanhood ; that which makes 
women in all times of trial and sorrow what they were in the 
days of the French Revolution, unostentatious and perpetual 
comforters, uncomplaining and unchangeable friends ; daughters, 
and wives, and mothers, for whom death itself, ignominious and 
public death, had no terrors, where fathers, and husbands, and 
sons were to be comforted or strengthened. Are these the vir- 
tuts of a man —are they masculine virtues? Are such women 
to be stigmatized as masculine? Is this courage masculine? — 
Find a parallel, if you can, throughout the whole history of man- 
kind. No sexinsouls, hey? But there is asex in souls — and 
they but blaspheme the Father of Souls, who deny it. The soul 
of a woman is, and oughtto be, unlike the soulofaman. Be the 
soul what it may, fts manifestations are peculiar in each, and are 
so little to be confounded, that the written language of a woman 
will betray her, though read aloud by a man ; and what is more, 
it would be no compliment to ber, were it otherwise. If a man 
should be known by his language, why not a woman by her’s? 
If a man by his thought, as well as by his step, or voice, or car- 
riage, why not a woman by her’s? 


_® Sir! saida surgeon to his patient after going through a dangerous and 
terrible operation, you have borne it wonderfully ; you have borne it like a 
man.— No Sir, said Abernethy, who knew men better— No, Sir — you 
have not borne it like a man, you have borne it like a woman. 
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No — Joanna Baillie’s mind, extraordinary though it be, is 
nevertheless, if women may be persuaded to believe such a 
thing possible— is nevertheless the mind of a woman. Her 
men are the men that women love as well as revere, and revere 
as well as love. Look at the sisterly guardianship of Jane de 
Monfort, ‘the queenly stranger’ over the anointed idol of her 
affection, her unhappy brother. What man ever imagined such 
a story, or, imagining it, could have told it with such majestic 
straight-forwardness and simplicity? And what man would 
have dared to give such a fellow as Rezenvelt, at best but a 
generous, brave, talkative, and showy coxcomb, power over 
the superb affections of sucha heart as Jane de Monfort’s? No, 
no — Joanna Baillie is a woman, altogether a woman, and her 
tragedies are the tragedies of a woman, — for which, Heaven 
be thanked ! 

The personal appearance of the lady corresponds with her 
character. Tranquil, upright, self-possessed and very gentle, 
you never think of her age ; and only wonder, after you have 
come away, how it should happen that you did not think of it. 
I saw her nearly eight years ago, (Feb. 6, ’27,) and I never 
shall forget either her appearance or behavior. She was not 
far from eighty years of age at the time—so I was assured by 
those who knew her,—and yet I could hardly believe them. 
She appeared about 58 or60. A small woman, very erect, easy 
and natural, with a remarkably fine face, and by the way, great- 
ly resembling one other face I have happened to meet with in 
my wandering to and fro over the earth, and but one, that of 
Mrs. B—, wife of the distinguished Lecturer on Elocution, 
Phrenology, &c. &c. at Harvard and elsewhere. You would 
believe them to be mother and daughter, at least, if you saw 
them together, or more probably sisters. Her gray hair was 
parted carefully and smoothly over her forehead, and her gen- 
eral air was that of something very intelligent, tranquil, spirit- 
ualized and quakerish. They called her Mrs. Baillie—and for 
a time I was greatly perplexed, having never heard of her 
marriage. But I became reconciled to the strange prefix —a 
diminutive in her case, when the mystery was cleared up, and | 
heard Hannah More calied Mrs. also. Yet there is a some- 
thing far more respectable and trust-worthy in mistress than in 
miss, when applied to ladies of acertain age, or rather of un-cer- 
tain age. Nevertheless, I abominate both when speaking or 
writing of such people, and have hardly patience with myself 
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when obliged, by the absurd usages of society, to employ the 
title when speaking to them. To my mind, Joanna Baillie is 
a very different personage from Mrs. Baillie. The one I re- 
_ as a sortof Tenth Muse —another Maid of Arc, standing 
orth inher mailed breast,and warring alone with embattled legions; 
the other, as a notable manager, who never meddles with litera- 
ture in a serious way, but, content with her destiny, ‘ to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer,’ is to go bustling and fidgetting 
through the world, and be gathered to the household of the 
dead at last without being missed anywhere but in her kitchen 
and nursery. And whose fault is it, if I do this— and if oth- 
ers do so also? Itis the fault of women. They have degra- 
ded the character of the married woman, to that of the house- 
hold drudge. The wife and the mother, too, they have degra- 
ded. They teach the incapability of household, with active, 
exalted, and widely-influencing virtue. As if to make pud- 
dings and pies, to scold servants, and kill spiders, and whip 
children, were the great business of life, after marriage, if not 
before. As if a good mother and a good wife could by no pos- 
sibility be good for anything else—nay, as if, when a woman ts 
good for anything else, the good mother and the good wife are 
beneath her. The fault is their own, if. men see the domestic 
virtues playing about in a subordinate sphere, and the showier 
excellences of female character out-blazing and overpowering 
them. They have but to unite the two—they have but to 
continue the process of self-education after marriage, and there 
lies the truest economy ,—not in knitting your own stockings, in 
wearing cheaper calicoes than your neighbor, or in watering 
your soap—no! but in preparing fora profitable and happy old age, 
in making easy and pleasant the pathway to knowledge for your 
children. Bea good housewife—that is every woman’s duty. 
She cannot be a good mother on easier or other terms. But, 
be something mor@. Be the intelligent companion of your hus- 
band, the intelligent monitress and playfellow of your children. 
And this you cannot be, if your endeavors after mental improve- 
ment are not exalted and quickened by marriage, and resolutely 
persisted in. A different course, and in the natural progress of 
education, mothers will not be proper companions for their own 
children, after a few years more. Instead of being able to con- 
verse with them about their studies, instead of being able to help 
them over the difficulties that lie in their path, ten to one, but 
they are ashamed to open their mouths before them, or worse 
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yet, driven to depreciate the noblest acquisitions of their chil- 
dren. Stationary they cannot be —they must go forward or 
back, in the passage of years.—As with mothers, so with 
fathers. 

But to return to my subject. I remember I was exceed- 
ingly struck with her sagacity and simplicity. After ask- 
ing me a multitude of questions in her own quiet well-bred 
way, she would insist, I observed, on putting that and that 
together, and on cross-examining me about results. I have 
seen able lawyers at the bar do it less adroitly. They, if they 
distrust a witness, take care to show it, and not only to him, but 
to every body else. Not a question do they propose naturally, 
or blandly, or carelessly, but always with a look of profound 
sagacity, such as we should expect from one who was baiting 
a trap with his own fingers, with a fixed and threatening eye, 
or a compressed lip, backed by triumphant appeals to the court, 
whenever the audience are worth it. Not so with Joanna Bail- 
lie: there was nothing to put me on my guard in her ques- 
tioning, and yet I was upon my guard. Her very unpretend- 
ingness alarmed me. Long after I had told some things which 
appeared new to her, and after I had forgotten them, she would 
recur to the subject anew, and try the whole question over 
again. I was half tempted, more than once, I acknowledge, to 
recur to a familiar stratagem of my youth, when I wanted to 
make sure of a believer, and repeat something I had told before, 
as circumstantially as possible, though without appearing to 
know I had ever breathed a syllable of it to the same person. 
This never fails to satisfy your exceedingly cautious people, 
who are quite sure never to betray themselves, or to give you 
a hint about having heard all that before, as the Vicar of Wakefield 
says to Ephraim Jenkinson, till you have got through with your 
repetition, however innocently you may do it, but lie in wait 
as if butter would’nt melt in their mouths, to catch you fibbing and 
to justify their own slowness of belief. But I did not—though 
sorely tempted, I did not. I remember a conversation we had 
together about Miss Wright—F'anny Wright we call her now, 
though when her book appeared in favor of America, she was 
the wonder of the age, and the idol of ‘our readers.’ A mutu- 
al friend had just received a letter from her, detailing her plans 
for the improvement of the blacks. Her plantation was pur- 
chased, her slaves purchased, liberated, and set to work to pay 
for themselves, and all promised fairly enough, as her friends 
believed. The problem she had set her heart upon solving, 
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was this—Given the quantity of work to be performed in A, 
and the number of negroes in B, required the superiority of 
free to slave-labor everywhere? I told Mrs. Baillie, that Miss 
Wright, now Mrs. somebody or other, would not succeed, and 
I gave my reasons. I thought her free laborers would require 
a long apprenticeship at least, and perhaps the delay of a whole 
generation, to prepare them for taking advantage of what 
was done for them ; and that as the experiments were to be 
confined to a particular neighborhood, they would prove little 
or nothing out of that neighborhood. Under different circum- 
ces, the results might be entirely different. But why? said 
Mrs. Baillie—cannot the negroes work as well as our laborers, 
if they are shown how? In reply, I was obliged to explain the 
difference between plantations and solitary farms ; the negroes 
of the Atlantic, and those of Alabama and the Mississippi, and 
also. how the back-settlers and back-woods-men get along, 
after a fashion of their own, single-handed—doing what they 
have to do, every man for himself{—clearing and hunting, squat- 
ting and planting in silence, without help or sympathy, enemy 
or companionship—all by individual or solitary enterprize.— 
What were negroes to do in such a country, striving together 
side by side with the white settler, who has neither time nor 
inclination for teaching, or even for governing those who are 
not able to take care of themselves, &c. &c. &c. On the whole, 
I thought her very amiable, and in the overflowing of her affec- 
tionate veneration for her brother, Dr. Baillie, | detected the 
germ of thatextraordinary tragedy, de Monfort. Young people 
were very fond of her—a capital symptom. Her language, 
though pure enough in structure, was tinctured with a Scotch 
accent—not very broad Scotch to be sure, but very decided 
Scotch. Indeed, there were many things I saw to remind me 
of her writings—of whole passages—plots—and scenes. The 
elements were in her own character, and bright revealings were 
had of the inner woman, at every change of attitude or drapery. 

A king driven from his throne, ‘ will not move our sympathy 
so strongly as a private person torn from the bosom of his fam- 
ily,’ says she, in the introductory discourse to her plays on 
the Passions. Here was the indestructible essence of all 
tragedy—and still we persist in driving them from their thrones, 
and in leaving private persons to tell their own stories, and do 
their own tragedies. Nobody ridicules fine language with more 
effect : and there are certain things—such as her explanation of 
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the practice among savages of torturing their prisoners, which 
of themselves are enough to satisfy the mind that Joanna Bail- 
lie is a woman, with all the charity and indulgence of a woman. 
It is a game, she says, to try not the feet, nor the hand, nor the 
eye—but the soul. Every one taxes his ingenuity in tortures 
therefore, that the captive may not prevail over his tribe. So 
with our passion for attending executions. We go, not to see 
suffering, but to see how suffering may be borne. This I be- 
lieve is her idea, and if so, it is her language ; for they are in- 
separable in my recollection. 

She is probably wrong—nay, decidedly wrong, in supposing 
that seriousness and lightness may not be mixed up together, 
tragedy and comedy, without injury to both. ‘If the serious 
and distressing scenes make a deep impression, we do not find 
ourselves in a humor for the comic ones that succeed ; and if 
the comic scenes enliven us greatly, we feel tardy, and unalert 
in bringing back our minds to a proper tone for the serious.’ 
That Joanna Baillie should wander into such a vulgar heresy ! 
So teach the impudent varlets who have struck the Fool out of 
Lear in the Tempest, and put his very language into the mouth 
of his royal master! Piteousand affecting as originally employ- 
ed, it is now a dead blank, or worse. Blockheads !—do the 
not perceive that in contrast lie the chief art of the drama, 
that men are never so prone to frolic, as when they meet with 
seriousness carried too far ; nor to solemnity, as when mirth is 
carried too far. Flourish a white pocket handkerchief, change 
your tone of voice, or begin to snuffle, and I defy you to bring 
a tear into the eyes of your auditory. But anybody may 
set them crying by surprise. Why are the jokes of serious 
men so effectual ?—or those of a schoolmaster? Why the seri- 
ousness of a child, or of a light-hearted girl so affecting? Why 
do people of the best dispositions feel so exceedingly mis- 
chievous, when they see long faces pulled by the hour? And 
why do others feel so inclined to sadness and thoughtfulness, in 
the crowded ball-room, or at the thronged dinner-table ? It is 
because of the very alternation that is avoided by your thorough- 
faced tragedy hacks. ‘From grave to gay; from lively to se- 
vere,’ if you would give ten-fold effect to your gravity or your 
pleasantry. 

But she adds, ‘It is often observed, I confess, that we are 
more apt to be affected by those scenes of distress which we 
meet with in comedy, than in the high-wrought woes of trage- 
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dy ; and I believe it is true. But this arises from the woes of 
tragedy being so often appropriated to high and mighty person- 
ages, and strained beyond the modesty of nature, in order to 
suit their great dignity ; or from the softened grief of more gen- 
tle and familiar characters, being rendered feeble and tiresome, 
with too much repetition and whining. It arises from the great- 
er facility with which we enter into the distresses of people 
more upon a level with ourselves, and whose sorrows are ex- 
pressed in less studied and unnatural language. The sagaci- 
ty of that single observation were enough to show the superior 
mind of the author ; but why not persevere, why not carry her 
theory out ? 

Barry Cornwall, in his Mirandola, is largely indebted to Mi- 
rando in Basi}. Victoria and Mirando prattle together after the 
same fashion in Basil, as Mirandola and somebody else do in 
the tragedy of Mr. Proctor, alias Barry Cornwall. So where 
Basil looks after her and describes her dress and motion. The 
idea is the same, and the language wonderfully alike, though the 
author of Mirandola is a poet, and the author of Basil is not 
— only something better, a tragic muse. 

We ourselves have been largely indebted to her, though without 
knowing it, in a tragedy perpetrated some years ago. Old 
Geoffrey in Basil refuses money, saying, ‘When I’m in want, 
Pll thankfully receive — because | am poor and not because I 
am brave.’—And the old soldier of ourself hath a similar 
flourish. 

Mr. Pierpont has also caught the reflection of her broad 
wings. A cloud is described by Basil to Victoria, 


‘ As though an angel in his upward flight 
‘ Had left his mantle floating in mid air.’ 


Even Moore’s,‘ Skein of White Worsted, at Flints,’ may be 
traced directly to a dialogue between Royster and Jonathan 
and servant, whom his master in his hurry sends everywhere at 
once. 

Nay more— much more, I believe that Charles Brockden 
Brown borrowed the idea of that frightful countenance which 
appeared to Wieland— a countenance that haunts the recol- 
lection of the reader like a substantial presence — from that 
passage of de Moofort, where he is seen by the frightened monk 
after the murder of Rezenvelt. 

There is Maturin also — the first incidents of Bertram are 
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clearly and evidently suggested by de Monfort. I allude 
particularly to the storm, to the monks, and to the behavior of 
the murderer, when he is left alone with the body. 

The great good sense of Joanna Baillie. her courage, and her 
provident foresight, were never better exhibited, perhaps, than in 
the following note to Rayner, Act ii. Scene i. ‘It is particularly 
requested, ifthis play should ever be acted (it never has pores 
that no light may be presented upon the stage, but that whic 
proceeds from the lanterns only.” — No little hardihood, let me 
tell you, is required of an author to hazard such a note — the Ger- 
mans are particular about the very time and manner of letting 
fall the curtain—they give you the stage directions, all printed 
and published, with the body of the text—and authors in that 
language are more independent of stars than we of scene-shift- 
ers. But alas for authors in England or America!—They 
write to order, and every man’s humor is to be consulted, and 
his vocation respected by the mightiest personages of the dra- 
ma. The cock in Hamlet is not to be interfered with, even 
by Hamlet himself: and as for the call-boy, he flatters himself 
he is not to learn his trade of a poet, or an author, whatever 
that author may imagine to the contrary. I pass over the 
giants of the buskin—authors and playwrights are but the 
purveyors of such miraculous potentates, their tailors, and 
mantaumakers, and stage-builders—people who are employed 
to furnish the leaders of the show with a new suit once a 

ear. 

. But her good sense and great courage appear still stronger 
in another case. We have no stage-murders with Joanna Bail- 
lie—so far asI canremember. As in the death of Orestes, 
where you hear nothing but the roll of near thunder; so in Ba- 
sil, after he retires into the cave, you hear the report of a pis- 
tol. And so also inde Monfort. You see him before he strikes 
the blow, and afterwards; and you understand his motive, but 
you do not see the blow. The imagination is left to her office, 
by Joanna Baillie, as by Shakspeare, when the stage is aban- 
doned by Macbeth, and he goes away, and afar off to perpetrate 
the murder. -There is a storm in Basil, another in de Monfort, 
and another in Rayner, while the deed is doing. But the won- 
der is, well-managed as they are, how she could stoop to such 
a contrivance, after de Monfort is made to say, 


‘TI cannot do it here— 
The calm distinctness of each stilly thing 
Is terrible.’ 
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But if for him, why not for others ? Or, at any rate, after the 
uproar of the storm, why not the dead, awful tranquillity, that 
should follow a storm? 

I have mentioned the particulars of her stage directions. 
Two others occur to me: and they were thought presumptu- 
ous and offensive by the very menials of the stage. In Con- 
stantine Paleologus, we have the following: ‘The noise of 
artillery (!) the battering of engines, &c., heard as the curtain 
draws up.’—And again, ‘ The confused noise and clamor of a 
great crowd is heard as the curtain draws up.’ ‘T'wo things in- 
dispensable to the proper representation of the play, very easy 
to do, and yet never done. And why? Because, forsooth, it is 
interfering with the prerogatives of the stage-manager, the scene- 
shifter, and the candle-snuffer—every one of them salary- 
officers, and jealous of their prerogatives. 

One word of her comedies, and I have done with this lady. 
They were never intended for representation—hardly for the 
closet. It is in vain to pretend the contrary. They read more 
like skeleton-stories, shaped and dialogued for reading aloud by 
the fire-side on a long winter-evening. Yet there are touches 
of genuine comic humor to be found in every page, with a 
plenty of miserable failures. Hanwood, for example, is any 
thing but a generous, free-spoken, high-spirited fellow—he is 
only a_ low-lived, ill-bred felon, who deserves the horse- 
whip ; during the whole of his famous first interview with Sir Lof- 
tus, where he is meant to be dignified, sensible and sarcastic, 
he merely happens to call names. Jack Opal is another—he 
is not genteel enough, nor spirited enough for comedy. In gen- 
eral, her pleasantry is labored and ineffectual. That of Rezen- 
velt is the only exception Iam now able to call to mind. 
That is sharp, biting, and perfectly natural. That of Ohio, 
the negro, is wrétched—absurd and childish, and not required 
by the situation of the parties, nor by the views of the author. 
It is in short a good lesson altogether out of place. Number- 
less little penny-ha’penny faults of grammar, or downright Scot- 
icisms, were to be detected in her conversations, as in her writ- 
ings, but all of one sort, and evidently of another age. ‘ The 
tall lady in the middle is her-—‘ Whether should you or I 
know best’—* Ha! it is him!’—* Why we, to be sure,’ instead 
of I—‘ How I long to hear you and him begin.’—‘ You 
was willing..—‘ Who didst thou say,’ in de Monfort, &c. 
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But enough in this temper. Perhaps have gone a little out 
of my way, here, to prove my impartiality, or my superiority to 
that blinding influence which all men feel on coming near the 
abiding place of extraordinary power. One thing more, and I 
have done. Inthe Trial, a comedy, one of the characters is 
called Agnes, and she is represented as a girl ‘ with not one 
feature in her face that a man would give a farthing for.’ It 
happened that the interview I had with Mrs. Baillie, was 
brought about by Lady B., who enclosed me a note, in which 
her friend says to her, ‘If you are perfectly disengaged for this 
evening, Agnes and I will have the pleasure of taking tea with 
you, if you give us leave."-—Agnes, indeed! you may judge of 
my consternation. Ifsome half a century before, she had a 
face ‘ with not one feature that a man would care a farthing for,’ 
what must it be now? Nevertheless, [ went, and my impres- 


sions of Joanna Baillie were all confirmed, and strengthened, — 


and all my apprehensions of Agnes annihilated. 


CONSTANTIA: 
oR, 


THE MYSTERY OF HAPPINESS. 


PART I. 


‘ Pleasure, my friend—’tis pleasure we pursue, 

— The rose of Sharon, bathed in Hermon’s dew, 
Is emblem of the pleasure faith allows — 

Is not such garland meet for youthful brows ? 
See — like the fresh and beauteous lily, given— 
The tranquil joy that ever trusts in heaven ; 

Is not this pleasure to the gentle heart, 

More sweet, more pure, than worldly hopes impart ? 
— Dear Julia, why that smile, that doubting look ? 
My life is all before you as a book ; 

Its every page and scene your eye has traced, 
And every date in memory’s grasp embraced. 
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True, ay, ’tis true, my heart has changed its lore, 
Its pleasure once is happiness no more. 

But can you deem my mind delights in pain? 
From fashion’s gay resorts I would refrain, 
Were these to me, as still to you they seem, 
The fairest visions of life’s fleeting dream ?” 


Thus spake Censtantia — and her earnest eye 
Glowed with the light of feeling pure and high. 

So shone tha‘ Eastern Star with holy beam, 

When ‘ Peace on earth’ was first ‘he angel s theme. 
Julia, the laughter-loviug Julia, awed, 

Felt the deep presence of Constantia’s God ! 

While conscience whispered to her startled heart, 

‘If this be pleasure, then thou hast no part.’ 

’T was but a moment, and, the conflict o’er, 

Then Julia’s laugh is ready as before. 

The world she loved, was rich, and fair, and gay, 

Her portion, too, seemed sure,—why should she pray ’ 
Religion was so gloomy, dull, and cold, 

Made for the disappointed, poor, and old ; 

To these its promises its faith might give 

Some pleasure,—in the future they must live! 

But when our cup is brimmed from springs of joy, 
Why, why with bitter doubts the draught alloy ? 
And when from earth so much of bliss is given, 
Is it not prodigal to draw on heaven ? 

Better to keep the sacred source in store, 

Till sense is palled, and earth can charm no more. 


Such is the language of the youthful heart, 
Saying to Wisdom’s warning step, ‘ depart’ 

Why from their pastimes should she call the gay, 
Compel their steps to tread the narrow way, 

O’er flints and thorns to seek celestial bowers, 
While Nature’s pleasant paths are strewed with flowers - 
And does the end of Wisdom’s holy plan, 

Through nature shown, not harmonize in man? 
The meaner creatures never feel control, 

By glowing instinct guided to the goal ; 

Each sense is fed, each faculty employed, 

And all their record is ‘a life enjoyed.’ 

Must the poor human race, compelled to bear 

Cold reason’s chain, whose links are fear and care, 
Find at each step some barrier to their joys, 
Or knowledge hope’s bright fantasy destroys ? 
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When conscience, Mentor o’er the human will, 
Whispers to passion’s towering thoughts—‘ Be still ! ' 
Curbed, disappointed, circumscribed, and bound ? 
Where are man’s boasted privileges found ? 

Must thwarting nature constitute his bliss ? 

His heart’s high purpose be its hopes to miss? 

Or in a world, where love and joy have power. 

For him is pleasure a forbidden flower? 


Hew oft do these perplexing questions press, 

When sought the mystery of happiness ? 

Poor erring mortal—lift thy troubled eye, 

And read the answer in yon glorious sky. 

With such a boundless field, where thought may rove, 
Could this low earth suffice to fill thy love? 

With such a pure bright home, where hope may rest, 
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Could Time's soiled, brute-shared pleasures make thee blest ? 


Never, while roll the planets in their sphere, 


Will man’s free spirit fix contented here , 

The angel portion of his nature spurns 

The mortal feast, and for the heavenly yearns. 
Hence spring his fears his passions to restrain, 
Dashing the cup of sensual joy with pain: 

Hence Fancy, bowed to earth, soon feels her plumes 
Clogged with the clammy garbage of the tombs ; 
And struggling in the chill and noisome air, 


She raises o’er life’s stream the mist of death’s despair. 


O wise, who read aright the sky-writ page, 

God’s scripture spread to teach in every age, 
And own His power, and bow themselves in awe, 
Fear of the holiest guards, His holy Law. 

But happiest they, who in this God can trace 
The pitying love of their Redeemer’s face. 

While nature’s frame his power and wisdom prove, 
Still must they fail to show his wondrous love. 
Man from the dust exalted to the skies, 

To the worm’s compeer given an angel’s prize; 
This, this were much our gratitude to win— 

But when we see his nature sunk by sin, 
Beneath the meanest creature, life endowed ; 
Man the sole rebel mid creation’s crowd, 
Scorner of God, and scourge of his own race— 
And yet, this sinner, raised, renewed by grace, 
Exalted o’er heaven’s sinless angel train, 

Calls God his father, and with Christ will reign. 
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Oh! Love divine surpassing human thought— 
’T was love, this pitying love,which man’s redemption wrought. 


A mystery this, and how shall we impart 

Its secret to the cold and careless heart ? 

How paint its joy, its privilege, its hope ? 

Wealth has no golden key these truths to ope ; 
Power has no iron rod their seal to break ; 

Beauty no blandishment their strength to take. 

But Mind—ay Mind !—the philosophic eye 

May measure all the orbs that fill the sky, 

Trace each slow pilgrim as they move around 

The Source of glory, towards the vast profound ; 

Till Reason falters in that realm of light, 

And Fancy, sinking, veils her failing sight, 

And Unbelief, his reckless daring awed, 

Owns these are wonders worthy of a God, 

Yet Mind, that measures systems, weighs their force, 
And follows even the comet’s fiery course, 
Searching to find how Nature is sustained, 

(If Mind must rest on God, has science gained?) 
Proofs of God’s goodness coldly spurns aside, 

And in its self-relying power and pride, 

Clings to its idols of material things, 

Nor feels the breath from whence their beauty springs ; 
Nor heeds the encircling Love that binds the whole, 
Nature, and nature’s God, heeven and the human soul. 


Turn then from life’s proud pageantries away, 
Nor trust for light to reason’s doubtful ray ; 

But rise one moment free from earth’s control, 
And list the still small voice within the soul. 
See the lone Wanderer, mid the wastes of death, 
Rejoicing hails the alpine blossom’s breath, 

As, shuddering at the Glacier’s awful power, 
He seeks the beauty of that meek-eyed flower, 
Reposes in a sweet and steadfast trust, 

That on the plant no avalanche storm will burst. 
What kindles thus his faith and calms his fears? 
The seal of love and hope the blossom bears. 
Tho’ round him heave a dark and frozen flood, 
One thought is peace, is safety,—‘ God is good!’ 
Nor could that traveller idly turn away, 

His lip might move not, but his heart would pray ; 
And he would gather in that musing hour, 

Amid those trophies of th’ Almighty’s power, 
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New strength of soul, a grander scope of thought, 
To nobler purposes his mind be wrought ; 
And he wouid feel, in this serener mood, 
That ‘tis man’s highest glory to be good. 


This commune of the heart with Nature’s God, 
When sense seems lifted to heaven’s bright abode, 
This gleam of glory, wordlings sometimes see, 

Is the felt loveliness of piety. 

The purest bliss the wordling ever knows 

From his heart’s sympathy with goodness flows; 
The dearest wish, that swells his secret soul, 

Is that such goodness might his life control. 

But wishes, if the will accord not, pass 

Like frost-wrought pictures on the treacherous glass ; 
The Sun’s warm breath dissolves the picture fair, 
As passion melts our best resolves in air. 

And he, that wanderer, when he joins the throng, 
Where the world rolls ‘ts restless tide along, 

The veriest trifler of the scene may shine, 


Thrusting, like idle dreams, aside all thoughts or hopes divine. 


Nor sentiment refined, nor reason clear 

Can faith impart—nor is it waked by fear. 
Behold the reckless Rover on the deep, 

When round lis bark the warring tempests sweep, 
And in hoarse threats the uproused waves reply 
To the stern thunders of th’ invaded sky— 

He, far beyond the reach of human aid, 

Sees death approach, nor meets it undismayed. 
He fears not dying, ’t is a deeper fear— 

The thunder-peal cries to his conscience— Hear!’ 
The rushing winds from memory lift the veil, 
And in each flash his sins, like spectres pale, 
Freed from their dark abode his guilty breast, 
Shriek in his startled ear, ‘ Death is not rest !’ 
And in that scene of horror and dismay, 

Even he, that guilty scoffer, kneels to pray, 
And feels, his fierce and stubborn soul subdued, 
Were his the world, he’d give it to be good. 
But past the danger, then his scorn will rise, 
Rending away those human sympathies ; 

And when the sky is bright as truth above, 

The winds as softly toned as whispered love, 
The ocean tranquil as a slumbering child,— 
Then will he plan some conflict fierce and wild, 
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And laugh in horrid glee as o’er his bowl, 
He tells of dangers that unnerved his soul. 


Thus truth, even holy truth, if forced her sway, 
The mind may recognize, yet disobey ; 
Sublime and terrible the law may stand, 

Yet impotent man’s reverence to commard. 

’T is only when the softened feelings yield 
That truth divine is on the spirit sealed : 

Then to the Source of good will move the soul, 
Freely as rivers to the ocean roll. 


Come then, a fair, a breathing portrait see, 
And learn the happiness of piety, 

The pleasures of a heart whose love is given, 
In answering sympathy to love from heaven. 


Whate’er of splendor opulence may claim, 
Whate’er of honor from ancestral fame, 

All, all that worldly minds as good display, 

These were Constantia’s from her natal day. 
And richer still in nature’s priceless dower, 

Which gives to woman piace, and pride, and power : 
While men attend, as humble worshippers,— 
Beauty—the boon so sought, so prized, was hers. 
Was she not happy, could a wish arise?— 
Wouldst thou forever dwell ’neath cloudless skies ? 
Or couldst thou list for life the sweetest strain ? 

’T is not to have, makes blest, but to obtain. 
As the lark, ere he sings, must upwards rise, 

Nor pours his blithest strains till reached the skies, 
The longings of the wordly mind aspire, 

And placed, however high, still bliss is higher. 

And fair Constantia sighed, as, day by day, 

The gloss of novelty was worn away ; 

Th’ unnumbered pleasures that around her press, 
To itr were common things, not happiness. 

Her fancies faded like the gathered flower, 

Her path of life looked darker every hour— 

A weariness was o’er the banquet hail, 

And when she trod the mazes of the ball, 

Still sadness often pressed as life were pain, 

So poor its purposes, its hopes so vain. 

Yet these deep thoughts she struggled to repel, 
And turned her where the world’s bright sunbeams fell, 
Recalled its flattering strain, that in her ear 

Had always breathed—and could she choose but hear? 
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Of loveliness and love, of wealth and bliss— 

The first were hers, the last she could not miss. 

Fair girl, thy sou] these soothings ne’er will reach, 

The path of peace the world can never teach : 

Power, splendor, luxury, fame its idols bless, 

Distinctions proud, but never happiness— 

Deeper the mystery lies—and ere the way, 

Calm, hallowed, pure we enter,—pause and pray. Ep. 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALES. 


Ir was asaying of the late President Dwight, of Yale College, 
‘that it was owing to the innate good sense of the women of 
this country, that they were not absolute idiots,’ and, that he 
would not give three groats to have a daughter of his go to any 
of the schools in the country. Notwithstanding the melancholy 
and indisputable fact, which formed the basis of his broad ob- 
servation, we may yet take our stand by the white marble slab 
which bears the inscription, ‘ Mary, the Mother of Washington;’ 
and, glancing from thence over the length and breadth of our 
country, discern on many a monuinent the names of those, Jess 
honored certainly, but perhaps not less worthy than she, whose 
‘children have risen up and have called them blessed,’ and who 
have given honorable and ample evidence of the powerful and 
hallowed influence which our sex may exert, even when shack- 
led by the most inauspicious and embarrassing circumstances. 
With pleasure we may draw, too, from the homes and hearths 
of our country, living and brilliant evidences of the precious 
fact. 

But, extraordinary as it appears, that by any one who has 
even a slight acquaintance with sacred or profane history, the 
fact that woman has wielded in all ages of the world a mighty, 
even an irresistible influence, should be doubted or denied, it 
must yet, though with regret, be acknowledged, that when we 
look backward through the pages of history, and observe in 
what manner and for what purposes that influence has often- 
times been exerted, we find much that is not calculated to 
minister food to our pride, or gratification to our more praise- 
worthy desires for the honor and usefulness of our sex. 
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We see Eve, ‘the mother of us all,’ ‘first in the trans- 
gression;’ the notorious Queen of Israel, ‘ stirring up her hus- 
band ’ to work iniquity, until for boldness in transgression ‘ there 
was none like Ahab,’ and Jeaving the name of Jezebel an abom- 
ination to the earth. Herodias, cruel and ambitious, exciting 
even Herod to a deed so fearful that ‘ he was sorry’ to perform 
it. Yet Ahab and Herod, two of the worst characters which 
sacred history pourtrays, were each, under the admonitions 
of their respective most faithful reprovers, Elijah and John the 
Baptist, very solemnly convicted of their guilt. —‘ Ahab fasted, 
went softly, and humbled himself before the Lord;’ ‘ Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a good man and an holy, and 
observed him, and did many things, and heard him gladly ;}— 
and then, if the sweet influence of a lovely and prayerful, wife 
had been used to turn them to the paths of peace, who can say 
that Ahab and Herod might not now have been in heaven? 

_ It was the breast of Agrippina, the abandoned sister of Ca- 
ligula, and the murderess of her husband, that nurtured a Nero, 
and imparted to him those principles, which made him a terror 
to mankind, and prepared him to pierce that maternal bosom 
with the dagger of an assassin. And who can doubt that to the 
assionate and unprincipled Lady Byron, the world is indebted 
or that woful perversion of talents, developed in the writings 
of her son, which bearing, as they do, the impress of that fasci- 
nating genius which engages the imagination, controls the 
feelings, and can but too successfully infatuate and mislead the 


judgment, are an entail of misery and pollution to mankind. 


Mrs. Willard says, ‘Mr. Belloe traces most of the former 
misfortunes of France and many of her present ills, to a defec- 
tive plan of education, which, by imparting to women attraction 
while it leaves them without proper intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, thus increases a certain kind of influence, while it renders 
it destructive to society,’—and then exclaims, ‘ How strange, 
that I should have found, in France, the man whose language 
and manners in regard to women are the most perfectly manly 
and sincere of any one | have ever met.’ But is it not inex- 
pressibly more strange, that the men of France have been so 
slow to learn a lesson that is engraved upon every column of 
their country’s history, as with a pen of iron, or with the point 
of a diamond ? 

In spite of the Salique law, it is obvious and indisputable, 
that for many years previous to the Revolution, the Court of 
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St. Cloud was entirely under the management and control of 
women, and that with them was deposited the power to direct 
not only the fashions and amusements, but the weightier mat- 
ters of the politics and morals of the nation. 

It was not Charles IX., but Catherine de Medicis, who 
planned and executed the horrid tragedy of the vigils of St. 
Bartholomew. It is recorded of her, that when she saw the 
young king in an agony of remorse, with cold drops of perspi- 
ration upon his brow, and ready to retract his dreadful orders, 
she reproached him with his pusillanimity, and actually gave 
the signal for the massacre an hour previous to the appointed 
time, lest his relentings should avert the fate of the devoted 
Huguenots. 

How imbecile and powerless was the united influence of 
Bossuet and Fenelon, (the power of whose eloquence will be 
felt till the end of time) over the infatuated mind of Louis XIV. 
compared with that of the ladies of his court. Indeed, to 
Madame de Maintenon was the Archbishop of Chambray as 
much indebted for whatever power he possessed over the 
actions at least of his monarch, as she to her friend and con- 
fessor for the protection secured to her reputation by the 
holiness of his life and character. 

Even more absolute was the power of one whose name 
seems to have been a bye-word among princes, (Madame de 
Pompadour,) over the character and government of Louis XV. 
An English historian, after giving in detail examples of her 
extraordinary power, thus adds, ‘ Many other instances might be 
given to prove that the councils of France were at this period 
influenced by a favorite, who was neither capable of judging 
of its true interests, nor concerned to promote them; who by 
her example encouraged dissoluteness in the court, and who 
eventually became an agent in involving Europe in hostilities, at 
a time when every French patriot was desirous of preserving 
peace.’ 

It is interesting to notice, that some of the other sex have 
had sagacity to discover, and candor to acknowledge, the true 
cause of all these disorders. M. Faber, a German, in an 
interesting work, entitled ‘ Sketches of the Internal State of 
France,’ written ‘ not long after the accession of Buonaparte 
to the supreme power,’ in his chapter on ‘ Public Instruction,’ 
after glancing at ‘ the brilliant Institutions of the Country,’— 
the ‘ six Schools of Medicine,’ the ‘ten Schools of Law,’ the 
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‘the special Military School at Fontainbleau,’ the ‘ Polytech- 
nic. School of Mathematical Sciences,’ the ‘ School of Engi- 
neering and Artillery at Mentz,’ the ‘College of France, and 
the Museum of Natural History in the Botanical Garden at 
Paris,’ thus feelingly remarksr—‘ But it is surprising that amidst 
all these ingenious plans, an idea, which appears equally simple 
and natural, was never brought forward; J mean, that of the in- 
sruction of females. Not a word is said concerning them; 
*tis always men that are found talking with complacency of 
their own sex, and indefatigably discussing the means of ren- 
dering themselves more happy and more perfect. Establish- 
ments and institutions are everywhere springing up for their 
instiuction, while females are al'owed no share in an object 
which is of the first, nay, of indispensable necessity. In France, 
where the sex which forms the better half of our species, is 
more highly honored than in any other country, the total neglect 
of it in this respect is a deep disgrace; for it not only is a flat 
contradiction to the national courtesy, but a disregard to the 
best interests of humanity; and I have always been of opinion 
that our species will not make any progress towards a happier 
state, till its better half receives the instruction suitable to its 
vocation,—for in its officious hands are lodged our destinies, 
and those of the world.’ 

Every friend of our sex, every motherin particular, must regard 
with joyful interest, the increasing attention which the subject 
of female education is receiving in our country, at least, and the 
consequent improvement which has already been effected in 
our Female Seminaries. But while regarding with delight the 
increasing facilities for the improvement of our sex, and echo- 
ing the call for a still farther advance, may we not with a deep 
and reasonable solicitude inquire, whether the improvement of 
our daughters in those acquirements which are to fit them for 
usefulness and respectability in life, is equivalent to the superior 
advantages which it is their bles edness to enjoy. Simply that 
they may be celebrated for their literary and scientific attain- 
ments, or that by them we may be enabled to bring at once to 
a decision, the long agitated question, whether female intellect 
is in all respects equal to that of the other sex, is not — cannot 
be the pararnount desire of any mother who rightly regards the 
important object of educating an immortal mind. But are 
they improving in those mental and moral qualifications, which 
shall prepare them to discharge more gracefully, and with more 
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perfect fidelity, than did their grandmothers, the ordinary duties 
of their station in life? which shall fit them, as Iago contempt- 
uously says —rightly in fact, though not in spirit, ‘to nurture 
fools, and chronicle small beer;’ and after all, this is not so ‘lame 
and impotent a conclusion,’ but these are our appropriate duties, 
and this our appropriated lot. 

If the rising generation will make it the historian’s duty to 
record, as it has been of the age of Queen Elizabeth, that ‘ at 
no period of English history was there so great attention paid 
to the culture of the female mind, and at no time did there exist 
a greater number of aimable women, graced with the domestic 
affections and appropriate virtues of their sex;’—it will bea 
more eloquent and successful plea, for literary privileges such 
as we require, than any appeal which has been or can be offer- 
ed to American gentlemen. 


Euiza. 


A VISIT OF RETROSPECTION. 


“ Thoughts rising up from Memory’s storied urn, 
Speak of departed hopes.” — 


THERE is a pleasure—a melancholy one certainly, sometimes 
in looking back upon departed years, and calling to mind the 
various scenes we have acted since our entrance on the stage 
of life. Often do I love to retire from the bustle of the world, 
to turn away from the cares and turmoil of passing life, and 
survey, pictured in memory’s mellowing glass, the doings of 
days ‘lang syne.’ The wheels of time cease in their onward 
course, and fall back far into the past; and the clouds which 
had gathered in dense obscurity upon our rememembrances, 
float away into the back-ground, and the sunshine of imagination 
gilds their deep folds with a soft and holy light. The star of 
our destinies looks down upon us with a mild rad ance, and, 
instead of pointing our boding fancy to the ills we know not of, 
it soothes our fears and anticipations into an assurance of peace. 
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Oh! he who can behold, without deep feelings @f emotion, 
the picturings of his past hours, must be destitute, of all the 
sensibilities common to human nature. They come up to us 
like a blessed vision —they touch a chord that thrills to the 
very seat of life. Their colorings are but those of a blunted 
pencil, but they are hallowed by the hues and tints of immor- 
tality. The asperities of the original are softened down by the 
shadowings of the distance, and the mind warms over the scenes 
of its early existence, surrounded and inspired by the breath of 
those it loved, and by affections which the hand of time has 
sealed in their freshness forever! It feels that it is with beings 
of a by-gone generation; that the light and the shade which are 
around it, are not the fitful flashes of a meteor in the heavens; 
but the enduring twilight, which the angel of record has flung 
on the written fortunes of man. It beholds the images of its 
departed joys starting up one by one from their long slumbers: 
and a quiet pensiveness steals over its musings, till the unbidden 
tear-drop trembles in the eye of sympathy;—the springs 
of feeling are moved to overflowing, the heart beats with 
a quicker and more audible throb, and the blood mantles 
on the cheek with a brighter flush. 

It was with such feelings as these, that I turned at last from 
my wandering, and sought, with a burdened heart and care-worn 
brow, the home of my childhood and innocence. The shadows 
of evening were slowly creeping over the last day of a cold and 
gloomy December. The year 18— was gathering about her 
memories the grey mantle of the past, and silently preparing to 
add her gifts to the dark treasures of eternity. The trusts 
which had been committed to her keeping, and which she had 
so faithfully administered, were soon to be yielded up to 
another handmaid. She had girded on the sandals of departure, 
and now only stayed that the quiet and darkness of midnight 
might wait upow her to the mansions of honorable repose. 
There was merry making in the village of West N , and 
the traveller, as he journeyed wearily along the street, was 
cheered by the kindly sounds of music and dancing. Gay 
revelry was there, although the sun yet lingered in the western 
sky, and threw back a few faint rays upon the snow and frost of 
the neighboring highlands. The summons had gone forth to 
the farm-houses in the vicinage, and the young and gladsome 
came in with free offerings of joy to pay their devotions at the 
shrine of the new year. Beauty, with her unjewelled forehead, 
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and eloquent glance, was there, a meet attendant on such a fes- 
tival. The timid maiden, whom love ‘had taught coyness and 
reserve, graced with her guilessness that scene of mutual gratu- 
lation ; and there were the noble-hearted and the gallant, 
mingled together in the excitements and pleasures which then 
came over the soul. 


‘ A hundred hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eves looked love to eyes which spoke again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.’ 


A greeting of wild glee was poured out to the New Year over 
the grave of the unburied old. But their songs and merriment 
called not ne among them;—my musings were given to other 
and uncongenial subjects. I wassad. ‘The spirit that haunted 
my reveries was called up by the bidding of no common spell. 
I was alone, amid the silent and deserted halls of my fathers! 
The air of other days was around me: I was gazing upon objects 
from which I had long been estranged, and upon which decay 
had written his visitations in most fearful lines. The fireside, 
where love of yore gathered its unsmitten and trusting band, 
startled me with its darkness, as I thought of the ruin that had 
fallen on the hopes which-had then sprung up to bless the heart, 
The. nail above the mantle, on which hung the old silver watch, 
told of the long lapse of time since the happy band that owned 
its monitions was scattered abroad, never to meet there again. 
The twilight shone into theroom dimly through the half-closed 
window, and fell around me upon the dusty walls with the 
soothing influence of charity. Everything seemed sanctified 
by the recollections which were thronging about the place. 
An echo was awake in my bosom, lingering and thrilling there, 
like the deep tones of the dead. The many voices of child- 
hood; the kind word, and cheerful smile; the prayer that 
ascended from the family altar, laden with the intensity of 
parental feeling ; the blessings and farewells, all greeted me at 
that moment, with the dispassionate and moving eloquence 
which comes from the outer courts of eternity. The tear 
which fell upon the cheek of infancy, the kiss of undying 
affection, and the sterner embrace of manhood was there, in 
the virtue of their spring-time ; and again such pure and tender 
emotions were stirred, as were wont to visit me ere the world 
had stolen the simplicity and guilelessness of youth. I turned 
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to the window — my attention was arrested by an inscriptian 
in one corner, there traced by a diamond upon the broad glass. 
I beheld my own name — J. H. Le Roy, agen 15. 

What a wave of recollections cameinon my mind! The past 
with its shadows and vague thoughts was unveiled, and with an 
almost sudden vision I looked in on the associations of early life. 
It was no more the land of dreams. Reality, open reality was there. 
The hopes, the aspirations, the confidence, the innocence, if 
aught earthly can be called so— where, Oh! where were they 
gone, as a sacrifice to the mammon of this world. I 
could not bear such fearful retrospections, but looked out 
with a searching eye on the adjacent fields, scanning the me- 
morials which stood up cold and still in the evening air. The 
scene around was one of winter and desolation. The snow 
lay deeply on the earth, and gave to valley and hill-side the 
same pure covering of white, till the horizon mingled its blue 
haze with the distant landscape. Tree and shrub were dashed 
each with the trappings and frigid garniture of Winter’s festival. 
A storm of rain and frost had hung their branches with tinsel 
gems, that gleamed in the parting sunlight, like the reflection of 


a solitary lamp amid the chandeliers of a vast cathedral. The 


Merrimack, which erst swept along amid the beauty and grandeur 
of summer scenery, lay far to the north, voiceless and calm 
as the sky that slept above it. Now and then a deep sound 
came booming over the snow, as the ice groaned and sunk beneath 
its burden, and told that the waters were shrinking from its em- 
brace. Away to the south reared up old Ardens, its bald, bleak 
summit pushing out its woody declivities and rocky points into 
the teeth of the tempest. The thunder-cloud had often burst 
upon it, and many a scathed and shattered oak stood there 
creaking and waving to the rude visitings of the winds. The 
hoarse roar of the ocean mingled with the evening gale, as it 
swept over the broad meadows and echoed among the forests 
and valleys of West N I had often walked and listened 
here before, and that unmoved; but now my heart was full — I 
was sad. Strange tales had been told me, that day, of the 
changes which time had wrought among the affections and trusts 
of my boyhood. 

Where were those who travelled with me at the commence- 
ment of life’s journey? Where were the companions of my 
studies, and the joint participators in the overflowings of mirth? 
I called upon them, but they answered not. I stretched out 
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my hand to them, but strangers grasped it. In vain I looked 
around ; I sought for them in vain. ‘They were scattered like 
the leaves of an autumnal forest. ‘They had wandered away 
— whither I knew not. Fame or wealth had called them to 
the everlasting snows of the north, or gently led them amid the 


perennial verdure and scorched plains of the tropics. But 


were they all marching on in the full career of hope and hap- 

iness? No, many, very many had gone down to the grave. 
The silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl was broken, the 
wheel had ceased to go round at the cistern. Some expired 
while the eyes of anxious and affectionate relations were watch- 
ing over their couch, and the hand of friendship was raised to 
minister to their every want. Their ashes repose beside the 
mouldering bones of their ancestors; and the flower planted by 
affection’s hand, and watered by affection’s tears, blooms upon 
their verdant sepulchres. The yew-tree and the willow 
wave above them, and the winds that breathed round their 
childhood’s home, sigh fitfully over the graves of the loved and 
the lost. Others wandered away from the hearth-stones of 
their fathers, and fell victims to the fatal influence of a southern 
sky. They struggled hard with the weakness that crept over 
them; but the heart grew sick with its loneliness, and yearned 
even to its more sure destruction for the tender charities of 
those they loved. No fond mother hung over them, to soothe 
their anguish with sweet words of peace. Nosister stood by to 
smooth the pillow of disease and bid them ‘ God speed’ at their 
departure. The music of affection’s voice was not to them. 
Those were strangers’ tones that sounded in their ears ; and 


the eyes which met their gaze, spoke not the sympathy of love. © 


To die among strangers, to have their bodies laid upon a 
foreign shore, far away from the green hills and pleasant valleys 
and waving forests of their native land,—O! it was terrible to 
them. The waters of death came over them with redoubled 
bitterness at the thought. Life was of little worth; but to yield 
it at such a moment, and amid such scenes. 

They died and were buried,—but no mourner followed 
them to their last long rest. They were borne by careless 
hands, and perhaps the jeer and the laugh were heard as the 
clods of the valley were heaped upon their breasts. The 
winds of the mountain come down coldly, and wake the only 
reqiuem that is heard above their graves ; and the rank grass Is 
the only token that can point out their place of slumber to the 
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passing traveller. The parents mourn as they stand beside the 
quiet household graves in the village churchyard; but the tear of 
unmastered agony starts into the eye as they think of the wan- 
derer who sleeps alone beyond the sea, or in the desolate bo- 
som of the western prairies. 

Such I learned, from the lips of one who remained, had been 
the fate of many of my youthful friends. I say many, for of a 
score with whom I held intimate communion, but four were 
left to tell the tale of the other’s departure ; and as 1 turned 
my steps again from my native village, as I soon did, for who 
would dwell amid the desolations of his youth? —I would not 
have breathed a wish, could it have brought me the existence 
of the world. 

J. H. K. 


FRENCH EMIGRANTS IN TROY. 


A SKETCH. 


Ir may not be known to many of the inhabitants of Troy N. 
Y., that this place afforded a shelter to the Count and Countess 
Letour du Pas, and the nephew of Count Rochambeau, during 
the horrors of the old French revolution. No revolution in the 
annals of history has been attended with such fearful conse- 
quences as that of France in the year 1789. 

The state of affairs in that unfortunate country had, since the 
close of the war in which she had aided America to achieve her 
freedom, been tending towards this terrible catastrophe. The 
injured people at first claimed only their rights ; prevailing 
in their attempts, they stopped not at the proper point, but be- 
came in their turn the vilest and most cruel of oppressors. 
Faction after faction arose and swept all before them. The 
families of the aristocracy, even though the friends of rational 
liberty, were hunted down and put to death, when found by 
these blood-thirsty monsters. France had not a nook private 
enough for them to lide in, and they fled for refuge to foreign 
countries. 
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Count Letour du Pas possessed an independent, patriotic 
spirit. He was active in the proceedingsat Paris. United 
with Rochambeau, these Frenchmen had imbibed the spirit of 
the American revolutionists, and with Lafayette they earnestly 
sought to lighten the chains with which the despotic monarchy 
of France had too long loaded their countrymen. But when 
liberty became license for crime, they opposed the faction in 
power, and their lives were demanded. Paris was searched 
for them, and large rewards were offered for their apprehension. 
Aware that they must soon be arrested, and the love of life pre- 
vailing where their death could achieve nothing, they had 
escaped to Havre, and held themselves ready to depart at any 
moment they should learn that a warrant had been issued for 
their arrest. Letters from friends in Paris announced that the 
fatal moment had arrived. The young and lovely Countess, in 
the disguise of an American boy, procured her passport for 
America, as Charles Lee, nephew of Gen. Lee, who had died, 
and left property for him in this country, which he was desirous 
to obtain. Her husband, with their two infant children, and a 
nurse, procured passports for America, disguised as French 
peasants. In both cases the deception succeeded; but in the 
case of Madame du Pas it is probable that the officers who 
searched might have had more humanity than those who em- 
ployed them, as her disguise was suspected by the American 
captain of the vessel in which she had embarked, but to the 
honor of his country, he concealed his conviction that Charles 
Lee was the person for whom his ship was searched. 

On their arrival at New-York, this exiled family, now fugi- 
tives in a strange land, were re-united. Yet they found here 
not one friend to welcome them to this land of peace and pros- 
perity. Nor did they yet consider themselves safe. 

The price set upon their heads might tempt some of their 
countrymen to assassinate them. New-York, constantly re- 
ceiving French emigrants, afforded in their opinion no secure 
retreat to these wanderers. ‘They proceeded in a sloop to 
Albany, but even Albany, in the year 1793, had too many foreign 
inhabitants to render it a safe home. 

The Patroon of Albany recommended them to settle them- 
selves in Troy, and hither they came. 

It was a bright summer’s evening that they passed the few 
buildings then in River-street on their way to the house of Mr 
Bird, to whom they had letters of introduction. It is from Mrs. 
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Bird, now Mrs. Pawling, that the particulars here stated concern- 
ing these interesting emigrants, are derived. We may well 
suppose that this distinguished lady, ever noted for her hospital- 
ity and generous zeal for the unfortunate, gave them a recep- 
tion which soothed their harassed feelings, and offered them 
efficient aid in their arrangements. They rented for their habi- 
tation a tavern-house in River-street, now occupied by Mr. 
Thurber, this being the only house that could ‘be obtained. 
They close their front door to indicate to their good neighbors 
that they desire retirement, and resign themselves to their lot. 
But they are not gloomy and repining. The French charac- 
teristics gaiety, and cheerfulness, pervade their abode. A bar- 
room serves them as a parlor, dining-room, and, together with a 
few inconvenient lodging-rooms, it fills the place of all the nu- 
merous apartments of a French chateau. One long table, six 
chairs, and some odd pieces of crockery, compose all of their 
furniture. As eight thousand dollars was the sum of money 
with which they escaped, they felt that rigid economy must be 
exercised to make the interest of this little fortune support 
them in their exile. For they considered this property as a 
mere trifle—to use the words of Madame Letour du Pas, ‘it 
was no more than her father often spent in a day.’ 

Their faithful nurse filled the various offices of the domestic 
department. The gentlemen bought the bread, and prepared 
the soup, which composed their only food, while Madame du 
Pas instructed her children, and dissipated all thought of the 
past by her a at wit and charining manners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird were their only visiters. Not a murmur 
passed their lips. The French motto ‘to bear one’s fate as a 
conqueror,’ was fully verified in these noble emigrants. They 
loved to explore the surrounding scenery. Their taste for na- 
ture’s works was here highly gratified. All was new and 
pleasing. When rambling over our little mount Ida, France 
with her troubles; Paris with her gayeties were forgotten. The 
beautiful Hudson, the mouths of the Mohawk, the distant Cat- 
skill, reaching to the clouds, absorbed their feelings. Troy lay 
before them in full view, with its sixteen stores on the bank of 
the Hudson—its cottages placed near each other to indicate 
and inspire friendship—its village school-house at a respectful® 
distance, where some Ichabod Crane swayed the birch rod with 
full force over the rebellious children of the Trojans. The 
emigrants liked Troy. The two gentlemen loved to saunter 
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out at sunset and view the various groups. The men assem- 
bled to talk of lands, titles, property and improvements. The 
noticed with approbation the religious tendencies of the habits 
of the people, particularly with regard to the Sabbath, mourning 
as they did over the infidelity of France, where all semblances 
of religion had been banished, and the Sabbath itself abolished. 
Here, although they had no church, no minister, nor one male 
church-member, yet they felt the necessity of cultivating religion 
in their growing place, and of bringing up their children to re- 
gard the Sabbath as a divine institution. On that holy morning 
all business was suspended ; the bustle and noise of the week 
was hushed. At the appointed hour the blowing of the conk- 
shell assembled the inhabitants to the village school-house, 
where the proprietor, Mr. Vanderheyden, and other elderly men 
alternately lifted their voices in prayer, lead the psalmody, read 
some pious discourse, or made an exhortation to their brethren. 
The emigrants could not join them in their worship, not well 
understanding the English language ; but they saw and admired 
the effect. The good Trojans in time felt able to build a 
church ; accordingly a retired suitable spot for a church edifice 
was selected in First-street, and given by Mr. Vanderheyden for 
this purpose. When the spot was cleared, the building raised 
and covered, a minister was obtained, the excellent Mr. Coe, 
and arrangements were made for his ordination. A stage was 
put up, carpeted, and fitted for the ceremony. The people 
were seated on boards which served as benches, and among them 
we find the French emigrants: though they had been accustomed 
to the lofty arches and long aisles of Notre Dame, they enjoy- 
ed the scene, and felt sympathy in the satisfaction of their pious 
neighbors. ‘The spirit of enterprize and improvement was 
busy. New buildings went up. Second-street was opened. 
A court-house was needed in Renssalaer county. They con- 
tested its location with Lansingburgh, obtained the victory, and 
the court-house was built in Second-street. This caused an 
increase of business. During the court sessions Troy was 
visited by many strangers, and another public house was need- 
ed; Mr. Moulton bought the land on which this Seminary* now 
stands, and built a public house, in which were some of the tim- 
bers of the floors now in this building. He built opposite the 
court-house, that he might have the whole custom of the court 
and its attendants. He was successful, and made money. 


* Troy Female Seminary. 
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Others were blessed in their occupations, and they made money. 
The Trojans wished so to dispose of their wealth that they 
might receive their ‘ own with usury.’ They therefore applied 
to the legislature for a bank. Lansingburgh, jealous of the 
growth, and increasing influence of Troy, made the same appli- 
cation. Much conflict ensued, and was finally settled by plac- 
ing the bank on the boundary line between the two places. 
Buildings were extended farther up the river, and Troy was 
rapidly on the advance. It had now enlarged so much, and its 
population had increased to such a degree that the fugitives felt 
that it must be no longer a resting place for them. They en- 
joyed much in marking the progress of every part, but this same 
progress indicated to them that they must leave their retreat. 
They felt pursued whenever they met the recognizing counte- 
nance of any human being. They removed across the Hudson, 
and purchased a small farm. Here they remained in retirement 
until the troubles of France were in some measure quieted. The 
emigrants then proceeded to St. Domingo, and from thence 
took passage for France. Their confiscated estates were at 
length restored, and they entered upon their former career in 
the Parisian world. But they found that its relish had passed 
away. The love of retirement had gained full possession of 
their souls. They betook themselves to a pleasant villa in the 
country and lived in the worship of their Maker, and in afford- 
ing to the afflicted that sympathy which they once had needed 
for themselves. Laura. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERO. 


A part of the province of Dauphine, in France, is distinguish- 
ed for its wild and sublime scenery. Lofty ranges of the Alps 
appear towering one above another in terrific grandeur, until 
Mount Viso leaves them all in the distance, and seems embo-, 
somed in the clouds. Rugged ice-bound cliffs, intersected by 
deep and almost impenetrable ravines, renders a passage over 
these mountains nearly Yet it was these moun- 
tains that were scaled by Hannibal, who, with an army of 20,000 
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foot and 6000 horse, braved all the dangers of this Alpine des- 
ert, and made his way through these rugged vallies overhung 
with threatening glaciers, to avenge his country’s wrongs. His 
name has been recorded by the historian, and his noble daring 
sung by the poet. 

Centuries roll on, and again a traveller is seen, with but his 
pilgrim staff, winding his lonely way through the narrow defile 
of Guil, undismayed by the immense piles of crumbling rocks 
that seemed to frown upon his path. His course is onward ; 
he gains the height of the precipice, and calmly. views the yawn- 
ing chasm beneath his feet, that poured forth its foaming torrents 
in fearful grandeur. Not that he was insensible to danger, or 
would blindly rush on ruin; but Felix Neff had placed his con- 
fidence in that Being, who laid the foundation of these everlast- 
ing mountains. He had not, like Hannibal, been impelled by 
the love of fame and hatred to his enemy, to leave the place of 
his nativity, the endearments of his home, and the charms of 
refined society. But it was the glory of God, and the love of 
man, that moved him. It was that he might be instrumental 
in instructing and ameliorating the condition of the descendants 
of those primitive Christians of Gaul, who had been driven by 
the ruthless hand of persecution from milder climes, to take ref- 
uge among these dreary mountains. 

Through every successive persecution, from that of Marcus 
Aurelian in the second century, to that of Louis XV, in 1685, 
Val Fresinere had opened to them an asylum; and even there 
the caves that supplied the place of churches, and habitations, 
were often bathed in the blood of their martyrs. This was 
sufficient to induce the benevolent Neff to forego those ideas of 
earthly distinction which he had once indulged, and to devote 
himself to the humble station of Pastor among the Alps. He 
was born near Geneva, in 1798, and was one among the many 
distinguished men who received their first impressions from 
a mother’s lips. His early years had been marked by a fond- 
ness for military exploits, a love of literature, and a taste for 
the sublime and beautiful, as displayed in the works of nature. 
He delighted in following the mountain torrent to its source, and 
in wandering over the lovely hills and vales that surrounded 
Geneva, meditating on the probable scenes of his future life. 

But now how different the prospect before him! His com- 
mission in the army of his country, of which he had been an ef- 
ficient officer, had been resigned, his intellectual pursuits laid 
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aside; and instead of the lovely scenery of his native lake, 
mountains crowned with forests, and fringed with shrubs and 
trees, and vallies waving with rich harvests, and sprinkled with 
neat cottages of the peasantry, dark and sterile rocks raised 
their frowning heads around him, and cast a sombre shade on 
the deep glens beneath. 

The section of Arvieux, whither he was bending his 
steps, and of which he said, ‘1 would rather be sta- 
tioned there than in the places which are under the beautiful 
sky of Languedoc,’ consisted of seventeen or eighteen villages, 
scattered over an extent of sixty miles from east to west, but 
on account of intervening mountains, nearly eighty had to be 
travelled to accomplish this distance. It was on the 16th of 
January, 1824, that Neff arrived at La Chalp, the place pre- 
pared for his residence. His dwelling was a low white-washed 
cottage, placed in a sunny spot: its aspect was indeed cheerful, 
compared to the comfortless hovels of Dormilleuse, where he 
afterwards spent much of his:time. Yet although one of the 
brightest spots in his parish, he passed but little of his time 
there. Actuated by the sole motive of promoting the present 
and eternal interest of his people, he proceeded from hamlet to 
hamlet of his extensive charge. On Monday, four days after 
his arrival, he encountered a second time the fearful pass of 
Guil. 

Nothing can be more terrible than this mountain path. For 
some distance the waters of the Guil occupy the whole ravine; 
a narrow walk hewn out of the rock affords the only passage, 
while the wind, like the noise of many thunders, rushing through 
the chasm, threatens to sweep the traveller into the torrent 
below. 

The evgning of the same day we find him at Vars, where he 
remained two days, organizing associations for mutual instruc- 
tion. On Thursday and Friday, he again visited La Chalp, 
Arvieux and Brunichard, instructing the children and making 
himself acquainted with the inhabitants; and on Saturday, although 
there was a violent hurricane which tossed the snow in clouds 
and left no trace of the path, he directed his steps towards San 
Veran, that he might officiate there on the Sabbath. This last 
place is situated at the very limits of vegetation and human soci- 
ety, and so fenced in by rocks and mountain barriers that no 
wheel has ever passed it,—it being an object with all the in- 
habitants of these lonely glens to fix their dwellings in places so 
secluded that they might remain unmolested. Neff found the 
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men generally intelligent, as were some of the females;»but 
most of them were profoundly ignorant. They had never seen 
females except of their own association. They knew nothin 
of the comforts and very little of the conveniences of life. 
Their houses, which were composed of several stories built of 
rough pine trees, had yet a picturesque appearance, not unlike 
the hamlets of Switzerland. The simplicity of their manners, 
their language, which is rich with poetical imagery, and metaphors 
drawn from Alpine life, and their moral and intellectual refine- 
ment, rendered the society of these mountaineers peculiarly 
interesting to Neff. Thus passed his first week in the Alps. 

Untiring in his efforts, each successive day was but a renewal 
of his labors. During the intense coid of the winter the peas- 
antry had more time to attend to his instructions. ‘The spring 
advanced, and the young sheperdesses led their flocks to the 
sunhy spots through the day; but he taught them in the early 
part of the evening. And with the young men who labored in 
the fields, he was engaged till midnight. Often the bright glare 
of torch-light and the shouting of voices directed the timid 
through the darkness of the night, as they returned from his in- 
structions. Leaving the more cultivated places, he devoted 
much of his time to those whose inhabitants were least advan- 
ced in the arts of life, especially to those of Dormilleuse. This 
is the highest hamlet in the Valley, celebrated for the resist- 
ance which it has made for more than six hundred years to the 
churchof Rome. Built on an almost inaccessible rock, having 
but one approach, and this rendered difficult by the steepness 
of its ascent, and by a cascade which throws its waters over 
the path, its inhabitants long remained secluded from all other 
society. 

They found in Neff not only a guide to brighter worlds on 
high, but one who wished to smooth the rugged path of this. 
He found them in little hovels without windows or chimneys. 
He taught them to construct more comfortable dwellings. He 
improved their mode of cultivating their lands, and showed 
them how they might be irrigated by means of canals and 
aqueducts. In this last work he had not only to take the di- 
rection but to toil himself, and he saw as the fruit of his exer- 
tion, the water flowing through grounds, before parched and 
sterile. But that the effects of his ministry might be more 
permanent than his existence, and that his people might be 
more generally benefited, he collected a number of the most 
intelligent young men from the different hamlets, to instruct 
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them for teachers. The rocky Dormilleuse was chosen for the 
place, as being most secluded. He engaged an assistant, and 
commenced his school with twenty-five students. But as the 
dark cottage in which they were placed was found unsuitable 
for their exertions, the active mind of this Christian hero led to 
an expedient which soon furnished them with a better. He 
marked out the spot for the building, and then proceeded to the 
torrent, and after selecting the stones, placed one of the heavi- 
est on his shoulder and gained the steep acclivity. His example 
was followed, and the edifice was soon constructed. His task 
was at first extremely difficult, as even the elementary books 
put in their hands were above their comprehension ; but he led 
them on from step to step, till they were able to assist him in 
teaching others. The fact of the existence of many nations of 
which before they had no knowledge, seemed to expand their 
minds and give them an interest in all around them. Astrono- 
my, mathematics, and vocal music were taught them with suc- 
cess. And here in the very summit of the Alps, surrounded 
with eternal snows, Neff labored with unremitting perseverance. 
The spirit that could have induced him and his young compan- 
ions from milder climates to endure all the horrors of a winter 
in such a region, can be appreciated by few. But he found the 
reward that he sought in the success that attended his exertions, 
and Dormilleuse, gloomy as it was, smiled beneath his fostering 
hand. His anxiety for others had caused him to forget himself, 
and his health declined so much that in the spring of 1827, he 
was obliged to bid a final adieu to his beloved mountaineers, 
and to return to his native land, to seek its renovation. The 
deep distress of many, who accompanied him miles on his 
journey, affected him greatly ; while he rejoiced in others who 
re the separation with fortitude, as an evidence that they 
bowed wih submission to the will of his Father and his God. 
Such was his devotion to the cause which he had espoused, 
that although his frame was weakened he published the tidings 
of salvation wherever he stopped, and even when the hour of 
dissolution drew nigh, he dictated that which his feeble hand 
could not write. These vallies and rocks had re-echoed with 
the clang of arms, but the warrior had passed away. The 
trump of fame sounded his name, but with it was wafted the 
sighs of the widow and the orphan. The voice of the messen- 
ger of peace was heard, and-it carried joy to every heart! but 
he too has passed away! Not so his works, —they are for 
Eternity. M. A. M. 
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NIAGARA. 


Flow on forever, in thy glorious robe 

Of terror and of beauty—God hath set 

His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet.—And he doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of him 
Eternally—bidding the lip of man 

Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe-struck praise. 


And who can dare 
To lift the insect trump of earthly hope, 
Or love, or sorrow,—’mid the peal sublime 
Of thy tremendous hymn ?—Even Ocean shrinks 
Back from thy brotherhood, and his wild waves 
Retire abashed.—For he doth sometimes seem 
To sleep like a spent laborer, and recall 
His wearied billows from their vexing play, 
And lull them to a cradle calm :—but thou, 
With everlasting, undecaying tide, 
Dost rest not night or day. 


The morning stars, 

When first they sang o’er young creation’s birth, 
Heard tliy deep anthem,—and those wrecking fires 
That wait the Archangel’s signal to dissolve 

The solid earth, shall find Jehovah’s name 
Graven, as with a thousand diamond spears, 

On thine unfathomed page.—Each leafy bough 
That lifts itself within thy proud domain, 

Doth gather greenness from thy living spray, 
And tremble at the baptism.—Lo! yon birds 

Do venture boldly near, bathing their wing 
Amid thy foam and mist—’T is meet for them 

To touch thy garment’s hem,—or lightly stir 
The snowy leaflets of thy vapor wreath,— 

Who sport unharmed upon the fleecy cloud, 

And listen at the echoing gate of heaven, 
Without reproof. But as for us,—it seems 
Scarce lawful with our broken tones to speak 
Familiarly of thee.—Methinks, to tint 
Thy glorious features with our pencil’s point, 
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Or woo thee to the tablet of a song, 
Were profanation. 


Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty ; 
And while it rushes with delirious joy 
To tread thy vestibule, dost chain its step, 
And check its rapture, with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee. 


Hartford, Conn. L. H. 8. 


PATERNAL AUTHORITY IN ROME. 


‘Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ Pau. 


Tue blessed influence of the religion of Jesus is no where ex- 
hibited more conspicuously, or with greater loveliness of aspect, 
than in the domestic relation, at the family fire-side. How 
much does woman, whether as wife or mother, owe, or rather, 
what does she not owe, to Christianity ! The obligations which 
we owe to that religion in reference to the parental and filial rela- 
tions are equally great, but, perhaps, not so generally known and 
appreciated. 

To illustrate the fact, that children are indebted to the influ- 
ence of the Gospel for their present social condition, we shall 
offer our réaders some curious historical facts. 

Amongst the ancient Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, Gauls and 
Romans, the authority of the father over his children was great- 
er than that of a southern planter over his African bondmen. 

In Rome, especially, this domestic power, or, as Roman wri- 
ters well call it, this ‘ patria majestas,’ was wholly unlimited. 
In point of time, it reached from the birth of the child to the 

ave of the father. In respect of circumstance, it extended from 
_— flagellation to the deprivation of property, of liberty, of 
: 

We commend to petulant and fractious children of the 
present generation, the consideration of the following enactments 
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which are taken from that celebrated Roman Code, entitled the 
Laws of the Twetve TasBLes.’ 


‘ TABLE Iv, 
‘ Law I. Leta father have the power of life and death over his 
legitimate children, and let him sell them when he pleases. 
‘ Law III. If a father hasa child born which is monstrously 
formed, let him Kill him immediately.’ 


These laws were given to Rome, (as a great blessing,) in the 
303d and 304th years of the city. We know not which most 
to admire, their eloquent brevity, or the perfect freedom from 
ambiguity or obscurity. The author of them could not have said, 
with any truth, of his production— 


‘ Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio.’ 


Under the excellent and moderate (!) statutes Roman parents 
were enabled to preserve their families, not only in good order 
and quiet subjection, but quite free, if they chose, from physical 
imperfection. 

‘ At the birth of an ugly infant,’ says an ironical author,— 
‘ whether the little wretch had a hare lip, or a pug nose, or a de- 
formed limb or feature of any description, there was an easy rem- 
edy in the first jar of water that came to hand ; or the nearest bod- 
kin rectified the mother’s mistake.’ 

So, also, if any circumstance whatsoever rendered an increase 
of offspring inconvenient, the parent might send the impertinent 
little intruder to the neighboring forest or caravan, and the trou- 
ble was over. Nor were either Persians or Romans, (to say no 
more,) at all delicate in their practice conformable to such laws. 

What Sophomore does not recollect the cool, business-like 
way in which, according to Herodotus, (Clio, cviii.) the young 
bantling Cyrus is delivered by his affectionate grand-papa, Astya- 
ges, to his minion, Harpagus, for the purpose of being quietly 
murdered? Roman history furnishes examples of the same 
crime, if not so illustrious, yet far more fatal in the perpetration. 

‘The Roman Empire,’ says Gibbon, ‘ was stained with the 
blood of infants.’ 

The period of infancy (so called) did not limit the power, nor 
the function, of child murder. ‘As the child grew up, he remain- 
ed as he was at his birth ;— in his father’s house he was a mere 
thing.’ The instrument of correction, not unfrequently, be- 
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came the instrument of execution, in the hands of an angry fa- 
ther ; and the Erixo, whose conduct is censured by Seneca, in 
terms which, however severe, sound cool, to modern ears,—was 
not a solitary instance of whipping to death a son. 

Sallust without comment relates a capital exercise of the patria 
maestas as a thing of course,—quite too common-place to serve 
as a text toa moralizing historian. In the thirty-ninth chapter of 
his ¢ Catiline,’ he tells us that ‘ there were many individuals asso- 
ciated at the outset with Catiline, who nevertheless had no part in 
his conspiracy ; amongst whom was A. Fulvius, the son of a sen- 
ator, whom in his turn his father ordered to be killed.’ 

No happy period of exemption from this servile degradation 
ever came to Roman youth. Minority ceased not at the age of 
twenty-one, but the grave which closed upon the dust of the fath- 
er, was the only statute of limitation to his right of killing. In the 
elegant words of him who has immortalized the decline and fall of 
Roman greatness, ‘ neither age, nor rank, nor consular office, nor 
the honors of a triumph, could exempt the most illustrious citizen 
from the bonds of filial subjection.’ 

The following passage, translated from the twenty-sixth chap- 
ter of the second book of Dionysius, contains Roman authority 
for my preceding remarks, and indicates the fountain from which 
flowed those late laws which I have quoted from the Twelve 
Tables :— 

© Romulus gave the father an unlimited power over his chil- 
dren. He could confine them, beat them, employ them in the 
most laborious services, and in short, could put them to death, 
although these sons, at that very time, were employed in the ser- 
vice of their country, or had received the acknowledgments of 
that country in the honors she had to bestow ; upon which ac- 
count it has happened, that when some extraordinary individuals 
have beef making a popular harangue, and not very favorable to 
the interests of the Senate, they have been forced from the ros- 
tra by their fathers and put to death by them, in what manner they 
pleased, and not a magistrate has dared to interpose. I need 
not mention the military execution of this sort. The story of 
Manlius Torquatus is upon record. 

‘ Besides this case of Manlius, I will mention those of Postu- 
mius,* of Spurius Cassius,} who had held the consulship the 
year before his father scourged him to death : of T. Manlius,{ 


* Liv. iv. 29. t Dion. Hal. viii. 71. Livy, ii. 41. Valer.v.8.2 
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of L. Gellius,* of Fabius Eburnus,} of Pontus Aufidianus,t 
of P. Atilius Philiscus,|| of Fabius Censorious,§ and last of 
all, the memorable instance of Cassius Brutus.1 

There is some satisfaction in knowing that occasionally the 
populace, enraged by the exercise of this tremendous authority, 
punished the hard-hearted father who could so sin against the 
laws of nature. 

I will relate an instance in which such an individual, who had 
reduced his son to the condition of a slave, was made the object 
of a general indignation so furious that he would have been torn 
to pieces, but for the generous interposition of the son himself. 

Lucius Manlius had been raised, in the year of Rome 393, to 
the highest honors of the city,—having been entrusted with 
dictatorial power by the Senate. This appointment conferred 
only for a special and temporary purpose,** was made use of by 
the dictator in carrying on a war against the Hernicians. He 


conducted with such severity that he acquired the infamous sir-_ 


name of Imperiosus. When his office expired he was prose- 
cuted by a Tribune, and amongst other things was accused of 
brutal cruelty towards his son. For no fault, but simply be- 
cause the young man was not endowed with fluency of speech 
and eloquence, his father had ‘ banished him from the city, from 
his house, from his tutelar gods, from the forum : prohibited 
him from the enjoyment of light, and of the conversation of his 
fellows, and reduced him to work like a slave in a kind of pri- 
son, or work-shop, although by birth of rank most illustrious.’ 

This abused son hearing of the prosecution of his father, and 
feeling within himself the moving of that filial regard which all 
his sufferings had not destroyed, escaped from his prison-house, 
procured a dagger, gained admission by early dawn to the bed- 
chamber of the prosecuting Tribune, and holding the deadly 
weapon to his breast, made him swear on pain of instant death, 
to discontinue his prosecution against the father. This noble 
revenge of the son upon his father gained for the one universal 
applause,—for the other, infamy as universal. 

History does rfot say whether Lucius Manlius Imperiosus 
took back his boy to the bosom of the family,—but we may 


* Valer v.91. 1 Quinct. Deel. iii. 17. t Val. Max. vi. 1. 3. 
|] Id. ibid. u. 6. § Oros. iv. 13. 1 Plut. *" That pur- 
pose was to drive a nail into the temple of Jupiter in order ‘to avert a 
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readily imagine that he would never again punish the youth for 
want of eloquence,—the moving power of speech. 

As the Romans advanced in civilization they slowly relaxed 
the rigor of their ancient practices,—and the execution of chil- 
dren of mature age became unfrequent and odious. A family 
council was called to deliberate upon the death of one of its 
members,—and the decision of the council determined the ac- 
tion of the parent. 

Seneca speaks of the inadvised conduct of Erixo, before al- 
luded to, in terms of censure, but relates the cool and deliberate 
‘ parricide by the domestic tribunal of Arius,’ with commenda- 
tion. 

The Lex Julia of Augustus gave the father power to kill his 
daughter when taken in adultery : from which it has been argued 
that he did not before possess the legal right of so doing. But 
this argument is very much shaken by the fact that the Twelve 
Tables before quoted re-enact and declare the law of Romulus, 
as to parental authority. The Lex Julia might have been mere- 
ly declartory of pre-existing laws. 

The Emperors of course looked with displeasure upon a 
species of authority which might so frequently conflict with 
theirown. They discountenanced the paternal power, and fre- 
quently punished its exercise. ‘Thus Hadrian banished a father 
who had killed his son for the abominable crime of incest with 
his step-mother.* 

But we may learn from a remark of Tacitus that these acts, 
and the laws which sustained them were long unable to repress 
the ancient custom. In his description of German manners, 
(c. 19) speaking of the horror with which the Germans regard- 
ed the murder of children, he has this sarcastic remark—* plus- 
jue ibi boni mores valent, quam alibi bone loges ;’ ‘ with them 
good merals are more powerful than good laws somewhere else.’ 

Severus Alexander did much to restrain the parental power. 
Paulus, a lawyer + of his day, declared it murder for the father to 
strangle, or starve, or abandon his new-born infant, as much as 


to kill his full-grown child. e 


The imperial rescript of Alexander, in which the power of life 
and death is condemned is ir the following words :— 

‘ If thy son be living under thy control, he cannot alienate to 
thee his property. Ifhe fail to render that which is due to a fa- 
ther, you may, as his father, correct him, and, with great severity, 


* Marcian, Inst. i. 14. t Some good can come out of Nazareth. 
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if he persist in his offence ; and bringing him before the provin- 
cial President, he shall be sentenced according to your will.’ 

Dioclesian and Maximilian, about the beginning of the 4th 
century, forbade the sale of children. 

To prevent the murder of children, Constantine, A. D. 315, 
decreed that the public should support those whose parents 
were too poor to do it : thus instituting an imperial and univer- 
sal Foundling Hospital. 

In the year 319 he made the killing of a full-grown child by 
its father a capital crime. And in the year 331 he extended 
his edict to the practice which still continued, of destroying in- 
fants at the time of their birth. 

Exposing and killing infants was made capital under the reign 
of Valentinian, Valens and Gratian, and thus, after a bloody 
existence of cehtury after century, the horrible patria protestas, 
which had been the cause of countless crimes, was reduced to 
that power of moderate and wholesome correction, which still 
belongs to parental authority. 

Gibbon, with bis customary sneer at Christianity, remarks, 
‘ The lessons of jurisprudence and Christianity had been insuf- 
ficient to éradicate this inhuman practice, till their gentle influ- 
ence was fortified by the terrors of capital punishment.’ Chris- 
tianity occasioned the reform in the law, and dictated that mode 
of punishment which gave energy and effect to legislation. 

B. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


All years cre but the steps of Time, 
His measure and his rest, 

Bearing the sons of every clime 
On to their final test. 

Sunshine and shade man’s portion here, 
The cup of joy and wo— 

The ocean’s calm, its surf of fear, 
All greet him here below. 

To Him, who knows no change—no end, 
Whose goodness ceaseless flows, 

To Him let thy warm wish ascend, 
On Him thy heart repose. 
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THE NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 


Ir was New-Year’s day—a day which is every where 
fraught with charming incidents in our own blest New-England. 
The streets of Boston were thronged with ladies, the sound of 
whose light feet upon the pavements, seemed almost as musical 
as the ‘zone of sweet bells’ around the waist of a Cashmerian 
maiden. Many a bright and beautiful face was peeping out, 
almost mischievously, from beneath a neat little bonnet; and 
many a sad face forgot its accustomed look, and caught the ex- 
pression of joyousness around. - The shopkeepers wore their 
most gracious looks, and the booksellers’ smiles seemed to come 
from their very hearts. The windows next the street presented 
every variety of the rich and beautiful, and he must have been 
fastidious indeed who could find, among all these useful and 
splendid things, nothing to suit his fancy or to gratify his taste. 
Here and there could be seen those who had just now pur- 
chased a New-year’s gift for children or friends. It was not 
easy to be mistaken in regard to such, for if the organ of bene-v 
olence was concealed from the eye, the certainty of that 
development shone out upon the countenance, telling most 
plainly that they were even then enjoying, in anticipation, the 
happiness of others. 

Among the number of these joy-dispensing personages was a 
flourishing merchant in Washington-street. Mr. Thornton was 
the father of two sweet little girls, and of three fine boys ; and 
he was hastening homeward thinking of the bright faces which 
a view of the neat package under his arm would make still 
brighter. * ‘ Helen must have the Pearl, for the name,’ thought 
he’ it is so like her own lovely self that it seems a fitting gift. 
Frances must have the Youth’s Keepsake, since she places a 
high value upon anything presented by her friends. The 
Youth’s Sketch Book will be a proper gift for Charles; the 
Child at Home for Henry; and little Edward must have the 
Picture Book.’ These thoughts presented themselves to the 
kind father, and by the time he reached his dwelling, each gift 
; was bestowed upon the right object. 
it After dinner the children received with eager delight their 
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New-year’s gifts. Their mother was called upon again and 
again to examine and admire the beauties of each, and all were 
required to pay a tribute so justly due to the sweet little picture 
of ‘ George and his dog,’ which Charles triumphantly displayed. 

‘But father,’ said Frances ‘where is mother’s New-year’s 
gift? Iam sure it must be much prettier than either of ours, 
beuause she is so very good.’ 

The tears started into Mrs. Thornton’s eyes, for Frances 
had touched a chord in her heart that was already overstrained; 
and she left the room to avoid showing her emotion. Helen 
saw those tears, and partly suspected the cause. Frances too 
observed them, and asked her father ‘ what made my dear 
mother weep?’ The truth flashed upon Mr. Thornton’s mind 
ina moment. ‘The gentle wife,’ thought he, ‘the mother of 
these sweet children, the presiding genius, who keeps the har- 
mony of my home so perfect, is silently suffering from my 
unpardonable thoughtlessness and neglect. Her cheek has 
grown very pale of late from her close and unwearied attention 
to our sick Edward, and her step has lost its wonted elasticity; 
and now I recollect that her face for some time past has worn 
a shade of sadness: but as she has made no complaint of illness 
or dejection, I have suffered these things to pass without notice. 
It might seem strange to some that a woman of so much firm- 
ness and equanimity could be moved by such a trifle. But it 
is not such a trifle. Affection is awoman’s treasure,—it 1s her 
life. Why then should she not feel sad when the token is 
withheld! It is our fault if we neglect those little kindnesses 
and attentions by which we first won her love. We get en- 
grossed in business, and almost forget the language and the 
mementos of affection which once were so familiar. In furnish- 
ing food for the body, the hopes and affections of the heart are 
often left to sustain themselves, or to droop, and wither, and 
die. Certainly this is not as it should be, and the blame is ours.’ 

Mr. Thornton’s conclusion was natural and just. Affection 
is a woman’s earthly treasure. With this to cheer and to sus- 
tain her, she can pass through trial and suffering as if she were 
insensible to either. Affection is her talisman to shield her 
from ill, and to scatter blessings rich and abundant in her path. 
When I see a woman sad, I almost invariably impute it to some 
real or imagined neglect from the being she loves. Ask her 
the cause of her dejection, and she will give you any other than 
the true reason. Her heart may break, but her pride will not 


brook a confidant in so sacred a sorrow. 
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It is an old saying, that affection is more easily won than 
retained. If such be the fact, then those almost nameless atten- 
tions which are all powerful in winning the young heart, should 
never be thought trivial or unnecessary to the happiness of after 
years. We may throw around us all the dignity we will—we 
may even seem cold and repulsive to some,—but our hearts at 
home, in the inner circle of the affections are human still, and 
even childlike in their unbending. And it is useless, nay worse 
than useless, to divest them of so graceful a simplicity. We 
should rather cherish these remains of a young and confiding 
affection and invest them with all their utility and their real 
sacredness. 

There are a thousand delicate ways of manifesting regard 
toward a husband or wife, which are sources of mutual pleasure 
and profit. The wife of the day-laborer may trim her evening 
lamp, lay out his coat and slippers, and prepare some little 
nicety to sweeten his late repast. And he in return may bring 
her a bunch of flowers to adorn her little parlor, or a cluster of 
ripe strawberries, or at least a look, as if he understood and 
appreciated her kindness. Such attentions on his part will not 
only encourage her assiduousness to please him, but will cheer 
her amid the toil and suffering which is everywhere a part of 
woman’s lot. 

Affection is woman’s dower—and no wonder that she 
watches over the heavenly gift with an earnest solicitude, lest it 
should become sullied in her keeping, or wrested from her pos- 
session. Can admiration, or applause, or splendor, repay her 
for its loss? No! these she does not covet, when the richer 
treasures of the heart are hers, by the beneficence of her Creator. 
Let but a shadow pass over her affections, and its withering 
-power will long be felt, even though she may seem as one 
whom sofrow has never touched. 

Man seldom marries until the ordeal of life has passed. He 
has learnt ‘ that all is not gold which shines,’ and by his own 
experience has found that many a thorn is woven with the roses 
of life’s smoothest pathway. He feels that woman’s heart, 
though not absolutely perfect, may compensate him for the past, 
and solace him for the future. With woman, it is often other- 
wise. The path of life is to her still fresh and beautiful. All 
is disinterested and sincere which seems to be such. She has 
not learnt to doubt the integrity of others, or to throw a re- 
straint upon her own innocent feelings lest she should be miscon- 
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strued and chidden; and when she gives away her heart, she 
never dreams that her lover will grow cold, or inattentive, or 
. changed to her. But when she too has learnt the stern realities 
». of life, occasioned in part by the selfishness, the heartlessness, 
® and the injustice of the world, (for woman is rarely long 
“@@eened from such evils,) it is then that a value is stamped 
pon a husband’s love which was unfelt before. And wo— 
deep wo will be her’s, if at this trying moment she is made to 
realize that he too is becoming changed like the world around. 
— The ordeal of life and the ordeal of the heart will then mix 
their bitterness together, till not an earthly ray is left to shine 
upon her path, nor a flower to embalm the air, or to feed her 
hopes with its sweetness and beauty. 

Such might have been the lot of Mrs. Thornton but for the 
artless question of her affectionate child. She had of late ex- 
perienced the change which passes over the mind of almost 
every one, and withit came the idea, occasionally, that she was 
less beloved than formerly by her husband. And that idea had 
more to do with the paleness of her cheek, and the languor of 
her step, than all her recent fatigue and anxiety for her sick 
boy. She bore up in silence, however, hoping, yet fearing: 
now blaming herself for her fears, and now trembling lest those 
fears were already realized. ‘The question of her little daughter 
renewed and increased her dejection, and she hastened to her 
boudoir, where her tears might flow unobserved. Tears, fast 
falling tears, always bring relief. As long as one can weep 
freely, the fountains of the heart are not all embittered. Mrs. 
Thorntou had already regained a serene countenance, when her 
affectionate Helen came lightly into the room and brought her 
own beautiful Pearl for her mother’s acceptance. ‘ Mother,’ 
said she, ‘ I have been trying to find a New-year’s gift for you; 
but I can find nothing suitable except this, and if you will only 
receive it, I shall be much, very much happier, dear mother, 
than if I kept it myself.’ Mrs. Thornton pressed the disinter- 
ested child to her bosom, and told her, ‘ she should ever value 
this proof of her affection, but that she needed not to receive 
the gift to increase her happiness. She felt humbled that she 
had ever given place in her heart to grief or discontent, with 
such a child to watch over her happiness, and to lighten her 
sorrows. She had learnt a lesson, which she hoped never to 
forget, that while it is in woman’s power to confer happiness, 
at almost any personal sacrifice, she has yet a precious source 
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| of enjoyment within her reach which it is her privilege to prize 
. and improve. She felt resolved never again to yield to des- 
; pondency while conscious of performing her duty. 

Mr. Thornton spent the hours of the afternoon in searchip 
into, and in following the impulses of his really kind heat 
He determined that his amiable companion should no lon 
suffer from his thoughtlessness; and he resolved to commence 
his reform by presenting her, that very eve, a New-year’s gift 
—the prettiest which real taste and affection could suggest. 

The hour for tea brought together again the family group. 
The children could hardly help wishing that New-year would 
come oftener, or last longer. Mrs. Thornton was serene and 

aceful of heart; for every selfish feeling had been sought ou 
and subdued. Mr. Thornton was, perhaps, enjoying the most 
happiness of them all, for he was anticipating the grate- 

ul. pleasure which would pervade the domestic cirele, when 
he should produce the gift. 

‘Oh, father! who can this be for?’ said Frances, as he took 
from its covering a small writing-desk of beautiful workmanship, 
which he placed for the moment upon the centre table. 

‘It is a New-year’s gift,’ replied Mr. Thornton, ‘ for one 
who richly merits it,—one, who I am sure,’ said he (turning to 
his wife with an expressive look, and offering it for her accept- 
ance,) ‘ will receive it as a sincere token of regard.’ 

‘I do receive it as such,’ replied Mrs. Thornton; ‘it is a 
very, very welcome gift;’ and a rich flush of pleasure passed 
over her countenance as she gazed upon its fitness and beauty. 
On opening it, she was still more delighted with the taste and 
generosity of the donor. There was within, every appendage 
to so convenient a companion, and the Religious Souvenir, 
nf besidesglooking so modest, and yet so winning as fully to insure 
f it a welcome reception. ‘The children expressed even more 
pleasure, than on receiving their own recent gifts. Frances 
| said she could not have selected so pretty a present for her 
mother if she had tried ; and Helen, the gentle, and the dutiful, 
only looked as if she was very happy. 
if Mr. Thornton resolved, in his own mind, that for the future 
th he would allow himself oftener the simple luxury he then en- 
joyed, with his own smiling family group around him, all bless- 
' ing him with looks of gratitude and affection. 
| Maine. S. F. W. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


The manner in which the female sex is treated, shows the state of civili- 
zation among any people. This is admitted by all wise and good men. 

Nature has endowed woman with attractions that captivate the senses of 
the other sex, but these attractions soon decay—it is modesty, refinement 
and intelligence which give her social influence,virtue and piety establish 
her moral power; all these graces she must possess before society will 
move onward, with a sure and steady step in the path of improvement. As 
the sphere of female agency enlarges, it brings important duties with its 
privileges; not the least of these is to know her own power, and the man- 
ner in which it should be exercised, to make her increased influence a bless- 
ing to the world. 

We intend, under the head we have selected, to give all the in- 
formation we can gather respecting the progress of female education and 
influence in every part of the world. We shall notice the schools estab- 
lished—the charities instituted, or supported—the donations given for reli- 
gious purposes—and the individual sacrifices which many ladies are 
making to promote the spread of Christian knowledge. We shall give, too, 
notices of eminent individuals, whose examples may serve to incite and 
animate their sisters to good works. This is our plan :~perhaps some of 
our correspondents can assist us with brief sketches, or interesting intelli- 
gence. 

Mrs. Somervittr.—What female name can more appropriately desig- 
nate the progress of Society ?>—‘ She is among the best mathematicians of 
the British empire ; has distinguished herself by interesting and original 
researches in experimental physics ; and is withal, as we are informed, en- 
tirely free from any outward and visible signs of the blue.’—Such is the 
opinion of Mr. Walsh—and he adds—‘ her book is the very best view of 
the physical sciences with which we are acquainted.’—She wrote, as she 
informs us— to make the laws by which the universe is governed more 
familiar to her country-women,’—and she has most carefully inculcated 
that reverence for the Divine Author of those laws which she illustrates. 


Fremaxe Epucatioy 1n Greece.—There is a female and infant school 
at Athens, under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Hill. The king of Greece is 
much pleased with this school, and has lately issued a ‘ Royal Ordinance 
directing that twelve girls shal] be placed at the Institution, under the charge 
of the guvernment, to be educated for teachers.’ What a blessing this prom- 
ises to females in that country !—This is the school for which Mrs. Willard 
and the ladies of the ‘ Troy Society for the advancement of Female Educa- 
tion’ are doing so much. 
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54 The Ladies’ Magazine. 


Epvucatioyn 1n Cu1na.—The Rey. Dr. Morrison in a recent letter from 
China, says— the Chinese, the Coreans, the Japanese, the Hoochooans, 
and the Cochin-Chinese can all read the Chinese language. There are 
nearly four hundred millions of these people. I suppose the number of in- 
habitants in Northern Asia, who cannot read any language is small.'—In- 
deed this true ?—Are the females in those countriestaught? Or does 
the Doctor, fromthe habits of the East, overlook the sex as of no moral ac- 
count in his missionary enterprize ? 

Tue Orpruan’s Home.—The ladies of Virginia have done a noble deed 
—founded a Female Orphan Asylum, where the destitute little sufferers 
may be received and sheltered with maternal tenderness. It is to be open 
to all orphan female infants without regard to sectional or sectarian preju- 
dices. The ladies, having obtained a charter from the Legislature of the 
State, have erected at Fredericksburg a large and commodious building— 
it will soon be ready for the reception of the orphans. 

Femace Seminary Mississippi.—The good people of this new State 
are endeavoring to establish and endow a ‘respectable Female Academy,’ 
by means of a lottery, which was to be drawn on the first day of January. 
Though this encouragement of Female Education comes in rather a ques- 
tionable shape, we yet welcome it. Lotteries are bad things, but ignorance 
is worse; for by the latter the former is upheld. ' 


THE AMERICAN LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


It gives us pleasure to present this first number of the eighth volume to 
our readers, enlarged, and we hope somewhat improved ; a it would give 
us an increase of ~~ «pe ifthe nuwber of subscribers could be augment- 
ed in proportion. e express our wishes frankly, for we do not think 
there isany merit in concealing them. We intend the Magazine shall be 
a profitable work to our readers, and it is necessary that it should be profit- 
able to the Editor. Last year this was not the case. It seems to be the 
opinion of many people that literature is a /uzury, and if they must make 
any retreftthments, this luxury is the first to be dispensed with. ‘ The pan- 
ic last winter. injured the trade in books prodigiously—our Magazine suf- 
fered of course,—but still we have no reason to believe it was from any in- 
tention of abandoning it altogether, that the names of some of our friends 
were withdrawn. They approved the Magazine, and intended to take it 
again as soon as ‘ money was plentier.’ This is now the case,and we con- 
fidently rely on an increased subscription. 

We have become part proprietors of the work, and therefore have a larger 
share of the responsibility. We have secured the aid of many of the best 
American writers, and we intend the American Ladies’ Magazine shall be 
worthy of support. It is the only periodical in the country devoted, with- 
out sectarian or sectional bearing, to the cause of female improvement. 
We do not advance or advocate,any theories of the ‘rights of women,’ 
based on the natural! equality of the sexes—our aim is to inculcate all wo- 
manly virtues, and found the influence of the sex on moral elevation of 


feeling, aud a deep sense of religious duty. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Beauties or THE Court or CHARLES THE Seconp. By Mrs. Jamie- 
son, authoress of the ‘ Loves of the Poets.’'—‘ Characteristics of Women,’ 
&c. Beston. W. D. Ticknor. pp. 304. 

We learn from the preface to this work that Mr. Murphy, the father of 
Mrs. Jamieson, was employed by the Princess Charlotte to paint for her 
the portraits of the celebrated ‘ Windsor Beauties.’ The Princess died be- 
fore the paintings were completed, and the artist, in consequence, suffered 
a great loss by his undertaking. In order to repair this, it was concluded 
to have the portraits engraved and published, with Memoirs illustrating the 
pictures. We cannot think any motive less pure and powerful than filial 
love would have induced Mrs. Jamieson to write these Memoirs. True, 
there are some characters among them worthy of being shown as exam- 
ples—but the polluted atmosphere of the court is around them all—the 
sensual monarch and his profligate minions mingle in every story ;—and 
we regret that such a writer as Mrs. Jamieson should have stooped her ge- 
nius to the task of searching out these records. One good lesson the book 
teaches,—the preposterous claim of the English nobility to pure blood, and 
honorable descent. The proudest families in Great Britain are connected 
with the illegitimate offspring of their kings,—and ‘while such examples 
are exhibited in the high places, is it strange that the common people 
should be found, (as a recent report to Parliament has set forth) almost 
wholly demoralized—destitute alike of virtue or shame? Mrs. Jamieson 
has mingled some excellent observations with her narratives.—She says 
truly of the Dutchess of Portsmouth : 

‘ This is a name disgracefully celebrated ; but only a small portion of that 
disgrace can justly rest upon her who bore it. The period of her reign, for 
so it may be called, is historically infamous ; but the least part of that infa- 
my rests upon the woman herself. If we could tear from the chronicles 
of our country that leaf which bears the name of Louise de Queroualle, it 
were well; but since this cannot be, we ought not to close our eyes to its 
import, for it conveys a deep lesson. It is impossible to study history 
without admitting that the political influence of women has been great in 
allages; it has been modified by the difference of manner and the degree 
of intelligence,—it has been more or less ostensible, more or less mischiev- 
ous,—but at all times it has been great, and it increases with the progress 
of civilization and the diffusion of knowledge. It is not in these days that 
we are to listen to common-places out of the Spectator and the Ecole des 
Femmes. Let it be granted, that ‘ women are formed for private life alone ;’ 
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butin that privacy—in our nurseries and boudoirs—are inculcated and direct- 
ed the principles and opinions of those men who are too legislate for the hap- 
piness and welfare of nations. This species of indirect influence increases 
with the spread of civilization and intelligence, it cannot be denied—it 
cannot be suppressed—is not the best alternative to render it beneficial to 
society ? Ifa woman could once be taught to feel, to appreciate the grand 
stake she has in the political institutions 9f her country, and to understand 
the interests of humanity at large, she would no longer mix up with these 
considerations the petty passions, errors and prejudices, and personal feel- 
ings, which have rendered at all times the political interference and influ- 
ence of the sex a fertile source of evil, and a never-failing topic of reproach 
and regret ; for evil has been almost constantly the result. The gallantry 
of men and the vanity of women may here suggest instances of the con- 
trary ; but for one Volumnia how many Cleopatras? for one Agnes Sorel 
how many Pompadours and Portsmouths? One thing, however, is certain, 
that, thanks to the progressive diffusion of freedom and knowledge, we are 
not likely to behold again in civilized Europe, the common decencies of life 
braved by the insolent triumph of a ‘ maitresse en titre ;’ nor ‘ sin in state, 
majestically drunk,’ trampling over destinies of great nations and the in- 
terests of millions of men. A Maintenon will never more half depopulate 
France, nor a Portsmouth bargain with a foreign despot for the sale of En- 
glish liberty.’ 

Yes, an English woman may congratulate herself that such scenes of 
degradation, of vice in its most disgusting forms, cannot again triumph 
openly in their government. But how much better is itnow? The illegiti- 
mate children of the present king are ranked among the nobles of the land, 
and appointed to places of high trust. Let them varnish vice as they may, 
the plague spot is there, and will be, while it can be sustained by titles and 
praise, obtained without merit or talents. Well may Americans be proud 
that no vile profligacy of either sex stains the annals of their country. 


Tue Morat Rerormer, and Teacher on the Human Constitution. Ww». 

A. Axcor, Editor and Proprietor. Boston: Light & Horton. 

We thought every department of periodical literature was supplied—but 
here is a new work, which seems such an indispensable one, that the won- 
der is, not who will take it—but that it has not long since been demanded 
by the public. 

‘ Society groans, says a popular writer, under a load of suffering, inflicted 
by causes*which might easily be removed, but which, in consequence of 
ignorance in regard to our own structure, and the relation of different parts 
of the system to each other and to external objects, are still permitted to 
operate. On this account, he adds, ‘‘ persons of much good sense in every 
other respect, not only subject themselves, unwillingly, to the active caus- 
es of disease, but give their sanction to laws and practices destructive, equal- 
ly, touiFE and morALs.” 

‘ This we believe to be correct ; and here we take our stand. Inthe Mo- 
ral Reformer and Teacher on the Human Constitution, we propose to show, 
not only the structure and laws of the human system, but the almost in- 
separable connection of health and morals,—a connection too often over- 
looked or disregarded.’ 


Now for the performance,—as cxample is better than encomium. 
‘ Sunday Dinners. Perhaps no one thing which, at first view, appears 
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to be of so little consequence, more effectually obstructs the way to moral 
reformation than the fashionable practice of eating to excess on Sunday, 
especially at dinner. The whole energies of the brain thus become con- 
centrated, as it were, on the stomach; and you might almost as well preach 
to a somnambulist during one of his paroxysins, or to a maniac, as to one 
who has just dined heartily. The person has indeed eyes, but he sees not : 
he has ears, but he understands not; he has a brain and nervous system, 
but it is benumbed and stupified ; and he has a heart, but it cannot feel. 

‘ Now I do not speak of those alone who actually sleep in church; for 
every one knows that neither the services, nor the day, nor the force of 
divine truth will be likely to affect them. But I refer to a much larger, 
and perhaps more respectable class of the community. | refer to those who, 
though they may not actually resign themselves to the arms of Morpheus, 
would yet do so, if there were no cinnamon, or cloves, or orange-peel to 
masticate ; orif they did not make a constant effort, and perhaps prick 
themselves with pins, to prevent it. 

‘There are many reasons why 2 person should eat atighter rather than a 
heavier dinner on Sunday, than on any other day, among which is the fact 
that most people use on this day a less amount than usual of physical exercise. 
Another reason is, that the air of achurch, confined, and heated, and im- 
pure, as it often is, has somewhat of a stupifying tendency. Another 
reason still is found in the fact that those who are accustomed to much ex- 
ercise on every other day, are of course dull when they come to sit still an 
hour or two, under circumstances the most favorable. 

‘ But there is a stronger reason still why we ought to eat light dinners on 
Sunday. Multitudes who were before drowsy in church, but have made the 


ex 

only the more wakeful and happy for it, but the more active and cheerful 
and vigorous, in body and mind, not only during the whole day and even- 
ing, but throughout the succeeding day. 

‘ There are many other objections to this prevailing, and I fear increasing 
practice ; but perhaps enough has been said for the present. I will only 
add that the necessity which it involves, of increased expense, increased 
labor, and the employment of laborers, on a day intended for the improve- 
ment of the mind and heart of domestics as wae others, renders the prac- 
tice immoral, unchristian, and—to coin a term—unrepublican.’ 


‘ Conversation, Amusement, Books. The improper conversation that is 
overheard by the young, and treasured up in their memories, says an 
English writer, along with those half uttered sentences and inexplicable 
inuendo which at different times they may have been able to lay hold of, 
is like a heap of combustible matter; and though it may lie dormant for 
a time, yet the first incident which is calculated to inflame the passions 
will act as a spark to set the whole in motion, if not to produce a most fatal 
explosion. And nothing is more likely to produce this effect than some of 
our public exhibitions and amusements, and some of those licentious pro- 
ductions of the press which abound among us. 

‘We are well aware that our amusements ought not all to be censured 
indiscriminately, and that such is the state of the public sentiment, that no 
one can expose books for sale which are flagitiously licentious, without ren- 
dering himself liable to punishment. But parents should remember that 
though a public amusement, or a dramatic performance, or a book, be in 
general unexceptionable, yet if part of it be of a different complexion , that 
circumstance may, of itself, be sufficient to blow up the dormant passions 
into an unextinguishable flame. 

‘It is on this ground precisely that theatres, as they now exist, are to be 
condemned indiscriminately ; not that they are indiscriminately bad, but 


Syn of being alittle more abstemious, have found themselves not , 
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because they are frequently either accompanied or ended by some beastly 
act, or comic song, whose tendency is such as to give an unfavorable tone 
of feeling that, falling in with the current of perverted feeling and ungov- 
erned passion, silently, but surely, becomes a part of the character. 

‘ There are parents who will never allow their children to attend at any 
place of fashionable resort, till they have fully investigated its nature, nor 
suffer any book to come within their reach, that they have not themselves 
first perused. 

‘ But, on the other hand, there are monsters, who privately procure the 
printing of improper books and pictures, and acquire a livelihood, partly or 
wholly, by vending them. The injury that is thus done to the rising gen- 
eration is very great, and probably the evii is increasing. 

‘ It is a misfortune that some of our large libraries contain so many books 
that are contaminated, either with improper accounts or iudecent allusions. 
In consequence of this, we have known several parents to forbid their chil- 
dren looking into any books, but suca as they deem proper for their peru- 
sal. But this often does mischief by exciting curiosity ; and there is a pro- 
in human nature to exaggerate what is thusconcealed. It is much 

tter to suppress the vanity of exhibiting a large library, and exclude every 
work which can possibly tend to corrupt the young mind.’ 

The work is published monthly, contains 32 pages, at the low rate of one 


dollar per year. Every family should take it. 


Tue American Garpener’s Macazine, and Register of all Useful 
Discoveries in Horticulture and Rural Affairs. Conducted by C. M. Ho- 
vey, and P. B. Hovey, Jr. Boston. This is a new monthly Magazine, a 
very good looking, and, as far as we can judge, a very useful one. 


New Encianpn Macazine.—The January number has some spirited ar- 
ticles—among which we reckon the first, by John Neal, as the first in ex- 
cellence. Dr. Howe signifies that he has closed his remarks on ‘ Atheism in 
New-England’—for the present, but will resume it unless some able champion 
shall step into the field. Canit be possible that there will be a lack of 
champions to defend the cause of Christian morals—the chaste refinements 
of Christian society against the open attempts or the insidious influence of 
those scoffers at everything holy and pure ?—Dr. Howe has set a noble ex. 
ample of courage in the cause of morality and order. 


Tue AMERICAN QUARTERLY Review. Here is the December number, 
rich in imtellectual lore and critical acumen; showing the discreet Hannah 
Moore with her fine talents, and fine taste, who always said the right word 
in the right place ;—the vainglorious Sir Edgerton Brydges, who thought 
much on many subjects, but found no subject equal to himself,—could rea- 
son well, and yet was very unreasonable. These are pleasant contrasts, and 
both authors deserve their niche in the Quarterly. Then Dr. Bird’s ro- 
mance—‘ Calavar’—has justice done its merits, which we are glad to see— 
and Mrs. SomervtuLe’s volume— Connexion of the Physical Sciences,’— 
isexceedingly wellreviewed. The article on ‘ West Point,’ should be print- 
ed in a pamphlet form and distributed over the country ; and we venture 
to predict there would be no more anathemas against the institution.— 
‘ Letters toa Gentleman in Germany,’ is in the approved style of flattering, 
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and the book needs it ;—but the article that interested us more than any 
was ‘ Andrenini’s A4dam’—the review of a work, ‘the Mystery, or Sacred 
Drama,’ which originally suggested to Milton the idea of the Paradise 
Lost. The translations from the original Italian are copious, the ver- 
sification harmonious smooth, and spirited. We are indebted for this 
article to the same accomplished lady, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, who wrote that on 
‘Italian Lyric Poetry’ in the September number of the American Quarterly. 


Presipent Cotron’s INAuGuRaL AppRess. — This is a splendid pro- 
duction, whether we regard the literary elegance of the style and language, 
or the power and truth of the sentiments. It was delivered last April, at 
the Inauguration of the Faculty of Bristol College, an Episcopal Institu- 
tion, in Bucks county, chartered by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
Feb. 7, 1834. ‘ Tue STANDARD OF AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AND ENTER- 
PRIZE IN THE 197TH CENTURY,’ is the leading topic of the writer. — He says 
truly : 


‘ The standard of scholarship demanded by the age and country in which 
we live, is at once elevated, thorough and practical. Here, in this new 
world, if the great mass of public sentiment 1s to be purified, if the tide of 
ignorance and infidelity and erime is to be stayed, if human nature is to 
assume its renovated forms, while a sound and intelligent regard must be 
paid to what is truly useful, the flame of cultivated intellect must be per- 
mitted to rise and mingle with the source of all mental light and beauty. 
Here, in this new world, if the storms which are even now gathering 
blackness are to be beaten back —if the menacing thunders which are 
ready to break over the citadel of our free institutions, are to be hushed — 
if, as the ages of coming time roll on, the nations of the earth are to be 
permitted to gaze upon us, as exhibiting the sublime spectacle of a great 
and happy and united and educated people, whose God is the Lord ; — the 
standard of Christian scholarship, and the standard of Christian enterprize, 
must be rendered as pure, as elevated and as thoroughly and truly practi- 
cal, as the highest capabilities of the human mind and heart, sanctified b 
religion, and aided by the brightest age that has yet blessed the Church 
and the world, can make it.’ * * * * * 

And here are thoughts that burn: ‘ Let it not be supposed that a “ lim- 
ited number of eminent scholars, such as were seen at Athens and Alexan- 
dria, and in London, in the days of Anne ; or even a multitude of learned 
men in the abstract sciences, such as may now be seen in Paris, and nany 
of the German cities,’ would, even in connexion with a much higher stand- 
ard of philanthropic enterprize than has ever been exhibited by any body 
of merely learned men, meet the exigencies of this age and country. We 
want scholarship adapted to the age and country, deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Christ‘an enterprize. e want minds trained to vigorous and 
active habits, and to patient and thorough investigation, enriched by all 
learning, and sanctified by the renovating and transforming grace of God. 
We want men who have so studied the oRACLES OF TRUTH in connexion 
with human science and letters, as to have every energy roused and tasked 
under the impulse of Christian duty, — every power disciplined under the 
influence of holy motive. We want educated minds, which have been so 
trained as to feel and know their own resources, and to recognize the par- 
amount obligation of using them in the service of God, and their fellow- 
men. We want men who have so girded on their intellectual panoply, as 
to move forward like the war-horse on the eve of battle. The field of ac- 

tion injthis new world is large, the motives to high achievement, powerful.” 
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Manual {labor, or exercise in the college shops, forms an indispensable 
part of the course of education at this institution. We wish We could give 
a more extended notice. In our next we shall probably revert to this sub- 


ject again. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carey, Lea &§ Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Letters to a Gentleman in Germany ; written after a trip from Philadel- 
phia to Niagara. Edited by Francis Lieber. 1 vol. 


Carey & Hart. Philadelphia. 

Memoirs of Marshall Ney. 

Romance of Ancient History — Egypt. 

Biography of Extraordinary Painters. 

Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. 

Harper § Brothers. New-York. 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria: describing the Character, Customs 
and Moral Condition of the Tribes inhabiting that portion of Southern Af- 
rica ; with Historical and Topographical Remarks, illustrative of the State 
and Prospects of the British Settlements in its Borders, the Introduction of 
Christianity, and the Progress of Civilization. By Stephen Kay. 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of his. Hanssh More. By 
William Roberts. 2 vols. 

Key & Biddle. 

The Connection of the Physical Sciences. By Mrs. Somerville. 

An Address delivered at the Inauguration of the Faculty of Bristol Col- 


lege, Penn. By Rev. Chauncey Colton. Second edition. 


Wm. Pierce. Boston. 
The Child's Book on Intemperance ; containing an account of the wide- 


spread evils of that vice, in true but affecting Tales of Woe. Illustrated 
with Engravings. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. 


Benjamin L. Oliver. Boston. 

Poems and Musical Compositions for the Piano-forte. By B. L. Oliver. 
F a : containing the Deserters, and Legend of Buzzard’s Bay. By 
ohn C. Gore. 


Hilliard, Gray § Co. Boston. 
Remarks on the Classical Education of Boys. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


With pleasure we acknowledge the numerous favors we have received 
from our kind friends — and, never weary in confering these favors, they 
are still sending their literary offerings as pledges of continued friendship. 
Many thanks we return them, and our readers will, we feel sure, join us 
in rendering this tribute. 

In our next number will appear — 

‘The Palace of Miracles.’ By Mrs. Emma Willard. 

‘The Dying Polander.” 

‘A Plea for Children.’ By Mrs. C. Sedgwick. 

* Roman Sketches: Fannia.’ By a lady of Washington. 

* Love and Time.’ 
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